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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,;00 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE CHANGING 
high-school PRINCIPAL 


By 
GEORGE H. COLEBANK 


HEN I BEGAN my experience as a high- 
Wiechool teacher, I became interested 


in the administrative aspects of the school. 
This interest culminated in the decision to 
become a principal and to learn the duties 
of the school administrator. During my sec- 
ond year as a teacher, I began to gather 
information to satisfy this vocational curi- 
osity. Through a cooperative arrangement 
with some high-school principals, I obtained 
a day-by-day diary of the activities per- 
formed by principals under the name of 
administration. I followed up the same 
kind of inquiry for several years, and now 
have considerable data covering a period 
of at least twenty years. 

An analysis of these “daily diaries” re- 
veals significant developments in the ad- 
ministration philosophy of the high-school 
principal. The first diary, showing the ac- 
tivities of a principal on the opening day 
of school, and the diary of another princi- 
pal fifteen years later, are reproduced here. 
Each principal had secretarial assistance, 
and the schools were similar in type. 


Activities of Principal 25 Years Ago 

Arrived at his office and went to his desk 
at 8:00 A.M. 

Conferred with three parents who had 
children entering school for the first time, 
and gave some instructions to a janitor. 


Helped the janitor arrange the chairs in 
the auditorium. 

Went through corridors instructing pu- 
pils to go to the auditorium for an assembly. 

Answered three telephone calls from par- 
ents. 

Registered and made up schedules for 
three new pupils. 

Checked the condition of the boys’ toilets. 

Was called to auditorium to quiet a 
group of noisy seniors. 

Spent a few minutes checking the fresh- 
man credits as shown by the elementary 
diplomas. 

Met the president of the board of educa- 
tion, who was the speaker for assembly. 

Answered some questions of teachers who 
were waiting in outer office. 

Went to auditorium with the speaker. 

Introduced the president of the board to 
the school. 

Made a good many announcements. 

Remained in auditorium after assembly 
to help several new pupils register. 

Made up a blank form to be sent to 
homerooms for first day's enrollment. 

Had a conference with a teacher. 

Spent a few minutes in the school book- 
store with the commerce teacher who was 
selling textbooks. 

Talked with the 
schools. 


superintendent of 
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Had a conference with the athletic 
coach. 

Went to the office to look over the morn- 
ing mail. 

Prepared announcements to be read in 
classrooms before noon dismissal. 

Called two newspaper offices and gave 
the school news of the day. 

Went home for lunch. 

Arrived at school at 12:20. 

Inspected classrooms and auditorium 
where a number of pupils had remained 
for lunch. 

Went to the study hall for a few min- 
utes, 

Conferred with the janitor. 

Went to auditorium to make some 
announcements to all pupils, who had as- 
sembled there. 

Conferred with four parents in the office. 

Conferred with two teachers about 
crowded classes. 

Spent a few minutes in a classroom with 
a new teacher in order to help with a new 
discipline problem. 

Went to the industrial-arts shop to assist 
the teacher in arranging some lumber racks. 

Went rapidly through all classrooms to 
see how things looked. 

Short conference with an athletic-equip- 
ment salesman. 

Had a talk with the librarian. 

Dismissal for the day. 

Met all the teachers for one hour to work 
out difficulties in the first day’s organiza- 
tion. 


Activities of Principal 15 Years Later 


Arrived at school at 7:30 and went to 
office. 

Conferred with five parents whose chil- 
dren were entering school for the first time. 

Assisted two new teachers in their class- 
rooms. 

Went to the auditorium to be present at 
an assembly presented by the student coun- 
cil and alumni for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the student body in the ideals and aims 


of the school as interpreted by members of 
the council and former pupils. 

Spent the next thirty minutes in the 
homerooms of two new teachers. 

Went to the office to give some instruc. 
tions to the secretary. 

Answered telephone calls. 

Conferred with the superintendent. 

Instructed the secretary that he desired 
no interruption for the next hour since 
he would be spending the time going over 
the school. 

Visited briefly four new teachers. 

Spent some time in other classrooms ob- 
serving new pupils who might need a cheer- 
ful word their first day. 

Talked briefly to some teachers and pu- 
pils who visited the office shortly before 
noon. 

Lunch period—12:00 to 1:00. 

Remained at the building. Ate lunch, 
which he brought from home, in a class- 
room with a freshman group. 

Met, in the library, all pupils who had 
brought lunches. He told them the story 
of his first day’s experience in the state nor- 
mal school. Sang a few songs with these 
pupils, 

Gave instructions to the secretary and 
reported school enrolments to the local 
newspapers. 

Conferred a few minutes with a parent 
who wanted the school to teach a fourth 
year of Latin. 

Visited a period with a new teacher. 

Spent a few minutes in office preparing to 
meet a class which he taught in the after- 
noon. 

Conferred with three parents. 

Conferred with the librarian and one of 
the English teachers about a plan for li- 
brary instruction. 

Met with the librarian and teachers at 
4:00, Librarian led a discussion with the 
teachers about her plans for library service 
for the school. Five pupils, assistants to the 
librarian, met with them. 
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The activities of these two principals in 
the same kind of situation on the first day 
of school reveal two distinct concepts of 
school administration. In the main, the 
first principal “busied” himself throughout 
the day with routine matters that could 
have been done just as well by the pupils 
and teachers. Although some advance plan- 
ning had been done for the opening day, it 
seems evident that there was need for better 
preparation of an organized plan to permit 
more attention to the educational needs of 
the school. The principal seemed to be 
working blindly without purpose, doing the 
things that happened to confront him. 

The second principal came to school the 
first day with the same attitude and pur- 
pose that the good teacher brings into his 
classroom. He wisely recognized his oppor- 
tunity to be the master teacher for that first 
day. He had planned the day for one of 
leadership among pupils and teachers. He 
fully recognized that his administrative 
problems for the day meant nothing except 
as they related to teaching, and that the 
teaching problems meant nothing except as 
they related to the educational welfare of 
the pupils. In fact, practically all his activi- 
ties were directly concerned with the in- 
struction of pupils. 

It is evident from the activities of these 
principals that both had made, in advance 
of the opening of the school, plans for 
registration and daily schedule for each pu- 
pil, had assigned pupils to homeroom teach- 
ers, and had prepared announcements and 
instructions for teachers. It is obvious that 
the second principal had planned the de- 
tails in a more orderly and purposeful way 
than the first principal. He had a keener 
discernment of the rare opportunity to es- 
tablish himself with his teachers and pu- 
pils as an artist administrator; hence, he 
had planned the affairs of the first day so 
that he might direct his energies and activi- 
ties in the role of the master teacher rather 
than in the role of office manager. His con- 
cept of the administrator as a teacher was 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Typical actual diaries of the daily 
activities of a high-school principal 25 
years ago and 10 years ago are offered 
. by Mr. Colebank to make his point. He 
believes that high-school principals to- 
day are more instruction-minded in 
their work, and are less slaves of ad- 
ministrative routine. The author him- 
self tries to arrange his schedule so 
that he can teach one course each semes- 
ter. Mr. Colebank is principal of Uni- 
versity High School, West Virginia 

University, Morgantown, W.Va. 





further demonstrated by the provision he 
had made for teaching. 

This phase of activity of the principal 
should be regarded as an opportunity, as a 
privilege to be sought, rather than a neces- 
sity or a task brought about by a shortage 
of staff members, The principal of any high 
school, regardless of the size, should plan 
the organization so that he will have the 
opportunity to teach at least one class. This 
teaching should be from year to year in 
more than one field and in all years should 
include pupils from different grades. 

I have made it a practice nearly every 
year during my work as principal, to teach 
at least one regular class period. I regard 
this as the most important of my daily ac- 
tivities, not to be slighted for any cause. 

At least a few minutes must be given 
daily to the immediate problems of this 
class so that the “master teacher” may be 
in evidence when he meets with his boys 
and girls. This job of the principal should 
be so well done that it will be a source of 
help and inspiration for all of his staff. It is 
here that the master teacher of the school 
should be found. 

There is no investment of time a princi- 
pal can make which will be as productive 
for the educational development of pupils 
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and teachers as that spent daily in doing a 
masterful bit of classroom teaching. This 
work keeps the substance of administration 
to the forefront in the principal’s thinking, 
planning, and organizing; it gives him a 
more sympathetic and appreciative under- 
standing of the teacher’s classroom prob- 
lems. The teaching problems of the school 
will be directed and guided with more con- 
fidence and assurance; a real laboratory will 
be furnished in which many of the princi- 
pal’s theories of learning and teaching can 
be tried out at first hand. The principal 
gains a better understanding of the charac- 
teristics of adolescence. 

It is true that the administrator should 
have his school well organized. He should 
fully recognize and anticipate the needs of 
his community and plan for the develop- 
ment of his school over the years lying im- 
mediately ahead in terms of educational 
supplies, equipment, and building improve- 
ment. But he should recognize that his 
greatest work is with teachers and pupils. 
To obtain the right teacher for the work 
to be done and then to stimulate that per- 
son to do his best work is the real job for 
the administrator. ‘ 

It is doubtful whether any administrator 
has ever secured the best achievement of 
his pupils and teachers except as he had 
faith in their capacity to learn and to 
achieve. All of us respond to the person 
who recognizes merit in the work which 
we do and it often happens that we achieve 
to the point that we had not ourselves 
thought possible because of the faith that 
someone else had in us. The administrator 
must have the ability to discover strength 
wherever it exists; then to stimulate the 
growth of capacity—a capacity little sus- 
pected, perhaps, by the individual possess- 
ing it. 

The teaching administrator recognizes 
that the school is a unit in its influence 
upon the pupil; that every experience of 
the pupil in the life of the school has its 
effect in modifying his attitudes. These ex- 


periences may be organized and directed so 
that the pupils become mere “lesson learn. 
ers” regularly put into a testing machine, 
In the desirable type of school the organiza. 
tion is made on the principle of a division 
of labor where the whole pupil goes to 
school to every teacher, and to every mem. 
ber of the staff including the principal. Each 
of these persons may be doing his work in 
his particular field of activity, yet only to 
the extent that they are all teachers of the 
whole pupil, does the school give vital edu- 
cative experiences to its pupils. 

The administrator should see each person 
and each job to be done in relation to the 
whole undertaking. He must sincerely ap- 
preciate work well done on each of the 
many levels in his school. Every part of the 
work to be done is important and the good 
administrator makes everyone feel the 
worthwhileness of the part that he is play- 
ing in the entire scheme. Hence, one of the 
most important criteria by which to judge 
the work of the administrator is found in 
the question, “Have the pupils and teach- 
ers who have worked with him grown?” 

Schools are often organized upon the 
theory of division of labor that exists in 
factory organization so that in the minds of 
many school people the term “administra- 
tion” connotes duties of the principal only. 
Conversely, when “teaching” is spoken of 
the administrator thinks only of classroom 
work. This same conception of teaching and 
administration is revealed by university stu- 
dents preparing themselves for administra- 
tive positions. They ignore courses that go 
to the root of the problems of teaching, 
whereas they fill their schedules with 
courses that are labeled “administration.” 

Every problem of the school worthy of 
the name of “administrative problem” is 
fundamentally related to teaching, and a 
teaching problem means nothing except 
as it is related to the growth and develop- 
ment of pupils. Schools are organized to be 
administered; they are administered to be 
taught. 
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THE NEW LOOK 
m SCHOOLBOOKS 


y 
Pp. A. KNOWLTON 


N HOW many ways and into what diverse 

forms might books, whose evolution can 
be traced back thousands of years, have 
evolved! Any maker of books must often 
have amused himself by considering the 
many forms which they might have taken 
but didn’t. 

Indeed, within my own memory actual 
novelties in book manufacture have by no 
means been confined to such innovations 
as pop-up books. Fifty years ago there was 
in wide use a set of books known as 
Larned’s History for Ready Reference. Each 
volume contained summaries printed in 
five colors. Black type was used for text 
relating to foreign affairs; green for social 
and political data; red, blue, and brown 
for other themes. This colored-type idea 
failed to captivate students and has had 
few imitators. Nevertheless its possibilities 
in schoolbooks are legion. And think what 
readers of novels have missed in an age of 
economy of reading time! How convenient 
it would be for the busy possessor of a 
thousand-page best seller to know in ad- 
vance that all Marxist propaganda would 
be printed in red, all naive passages in 
green, sentimentality in lavender, and 
pornography in purple. 

Any editor occupying a position nearer 
the top than the bottom of the hierarchy of 
persons working on a new book eventually 
produces innovations in bookmaking. For 
example, I myself have been guilty of my 
share of new tricks and new applications 
of old techniques. But these have been no 
more numerous or significant than could 
be expected of any editor working for 
nearly three decades, and certainly I have 
no pretensions as a book designer. 


As early as 1920 I was having color maps 
made in the form of large airbrush paint- 
ings to be reproduced in reduced size by 
color separation. The only bug in the plan 
was that I was fifteen or twenty years too 
early with it; color-separation techniques 
were not yet sufficiently refined to produce 
results having satisfactory sharpness of de- 
tail, and my firm, which had fully under- 
stood the risk, cheerfully paid $25,000 to 
do the job over in more conventional style. 

In 1927 I had color maps made in a form 
simulating a photographed globe, with the 
grid of meridians and parallels shown in 
perspective and the north pole tilted to- 
ward the reader, wholly unaware that I 
had stumbled upon the projection bearing 
the name orthographic, to be applied a 
good many years later in some of the so- 
called “air-age” maps in popular magazines 
whose editors doubtless thought they had 
something new. 

In the same book were two other novel- 
ties. One was a sort of prototype of the 
montage, a pictorial device now common 
in magazine make-up and currently bor- 
rowed from magazines by schoolbook 
makers. The other innovation, use of each 
left-hand and right-hand running head for 
a one-line summary of the content of the 
page below it, did not catch on, Readers 
of geographies apparently are more inter- 
ested in being assured that they haven't 
opened an arithmetic by mistake than they 
are in being told what each page of text is 
about. Any veteran editor or manufactur- 
ing man has a whole scrapbook of such 
oddities to his credit or discredit. 

But that doesn’t make him a book de- 
signer. What, then, is a book designer? 
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Many writers would seek to define the 
term in such a way that they themselves 
could qualify for membership in this highly 
select occupational group. More mundane 
writers might define it less worshipfully, 
mindful of the rash and arbitrary pro- 
nouncements about matters of taste that are 
sometimes associated with the concept of 
design. 

Nevertheless format (how designers love 
that word!) must be planned before type 
can be set, and even the most hard-boiled 
scoffer at aesthetic preciosity has to admit 
that some pages look good and others look 
like the devil. The man, or perhaps oftener 
the woman, who understands the difference 
may occupy any rung on the book-planning 
ladder from editorial or manufacturing as- 
sistant to top executive, but what he or she 
does to a book is vital. 

No other type of book challenges a de- 
signer as does a schoolbook. By compari- 
son, designing a novel is a cinch. Even a 
bird book or a collection of reproductions 
of paintings poses fewer and easier prob- 
lems. A schoolbook must teach the dullard. 
It must invite indifferent childhood or 
cynical youth. It must illuminate the ab- 
stract, for it is only the pedagogical racke- 
teer who wants clarity to be totally absent 
from the curriculum. It must rival maga- 
zine lures and adopt or improve upon mo- 
tion-picture come-ons. 

And all of this must be done so well that 
the exorbitant cost can be amortized over 
the period of years that it takes to achieve 
an astronomical sale—in competition with 
every other publisher who is trying to do 
the same thing. If American schoolbooks 
were not the best and most beautiful in 
the world, a thousand bookmen today 
would be looking for jobs, And they will 
be anyhow if costs keep trebling while 
prices double, for then something or some- 
body is going to bust. 

Let us briefly review present-day styles 
and trends in schoolbook design. 

Size. As a gesture which fools nobody— 
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obeisance to the moribund institution of 
homework—kids of all ages lug home day 
after day books that are seldom opened 
outside of school. Few children possess 
brief cases or hand carts. Hence school. 
books in the three-pounds-and-over class are 
deservedly unpopular. 

In opposition to the prevailing tendency 
to limit bulk is the preference of authors 
to write mss. 75 per cent longer than are 
called for by contract. Authors, like teach- 
ers and editors and pupils, tend to be lazy. 
It is hard work to write tersely, tightly. It 
is easier to write sloppily and voluminously, 
even though a lot of wordage has to be 
discarded. But the boiling-down process 
isn’t flattering. Authors resist it. If a pub- 
lisher gives in, his book dies in infancy of 
elephantiasis libraria. Books must get pro- 
gressively thinner, to offset the fact that 
they are higher and wider than formerly, 
if infant mortality is to decline. 

Paper and binding. Paper and binding 
are par excellence the special preserve and 
prerogative of the manufacturing expert 
as contrasted with the dilettante. You are 
a teacher, and know education. You are a 
book designer, and understand the princ- 
ples of page balance, proportions, and 
beauty. You are a book salesman, and know 
your customers. You are an editor, and 
know nothing much about anything—but 
have your suspicions. You are a_book- 
manufacturing expert, and your word is 
law. In the new epistemology there will be 
empirical intuition, metaphysical knowl- 
edge, and book-manufacturing experts’ 
certainty. 

Compositors, printers, and binders or- 
ganize and devise Specifications to make 
books durable. Politicians, educators, and 
other amateurs learn a little of the lingo 
and demand Revisions to make books im- 
mortal. Publishers look, listen, and obey. 
The best that can be said of present-day 
schoolbook papers and bindings is that by 
and large they are the best the world has 
ever known—and that is no mean tribute. 
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But woe unto the innovator! A pub- 
lisher recently offered a new and demon- 
strably stronger binding, really quite revo- 
jutionary, in an important state. He got 
his share of the business, too—with his con- 
ventional binding. The new books looked 
“too much like Gideon Bibles.” 

As for paper, you can’t try to improve 
on English-finish paper, which permits 
fair half-tones, and aspire to do a really 
fancy precision job on coated paper. You 
aren't “up” to Specifications, and your book 
is rejected, It seems that coated paper is 
injurious to youthful eyes. 

Type and leading. The greatest single 
asset of a book designer is his mastery of 
the nomenclature of type styles and sizes. 
In my twenty-nine years as an editor, dur- 
ing several of which I was tolerated in 
sundry printing plants, I have managed to 
learn and to remember the names of a few 
type faces. 1 know the meaning of pica and 
point. But, frankly, a book designer can 
outtalk me on the subject of type and lead- 
ing as a composer could outtalk me on 
counterpoint or a paleontologist on fossils. 

Be that as it may, it isn’t difficult for any 
of us to distinguish between the mode of 
the nineties and that of the forties. In the 
main, simplicity has triumphed in typogra- 
phy as in architecture, curlicues have gone 
the way of cupolas, and Mr. Caslon has 
Mr. Goudy hanging on the ropes. Type 
nowadays is practically never so small that 
the reader loses his place on the backward 
swing and skips a line or reads the same 
line twice. In short, typographical beauty 
and utility are safely wedded. 

Margins. Few readers appreciate the fact 
that when a 4” x 6” type page is surrounded 
by a margin averaging 1” in width, exactly 
half the sheet has printing. Figure it out for 
yourself, Well, makers of Specifications and 
book designers are both greatly interested 
in margins. Specifications decree that they 
must not be too small. Designers of juve- 
niles have a regular field day with margins, 
often making pages wider than they are 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
Mr. Knowlton is editor-in-chief of 
the Educational Department of The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 
In this article he tells whimsically 
about the “new fashions” in textbooks, 
and the editing, designing, and manu- 
facturing problems which they create. 
As you will learn, there’s many a head- 
ache in the process of turning out a 
book that covers its subject and yet is 
small enough for the student to lift—a 
book so cajoling and beguiling and 
tricky that the student gets something 

out of it in spite of himself. 





high, or tucking the type into a corner of 
the page, or otherwise catching the eye of 
the sophisticate who haunts the bookstores, 
bless his heart, for tasteful reading matter 
to wean Junior from the baser comics. 
Schoolbook designers are less ruthless. The 
tendency is either to be generous with mar- 
gins distributed around the type in conven- 
tional proportions, or to dispense with them 
altogether in the case of bled illustrations. 

Illustrations, including maps. Book, espe- 
cially schoolbook, illustrations have at- 
tained a quality undreamt of as recently as 
the early thirties. De luxe magazines, made 
possible by lucrative advertising, have set 
the pace. Schoolbooks, with their low-price 
tradition and their economic self-reliance 
resulting from the fact that they are not 
permitted to carry advertising, have kept 
up astonishingly well. The reason is that 
most basal texts are planned on the assump- 
tion that they will achieve large sales. Many 
don’t. The schoo! public is the beneficiary. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the 
chief advances: offset printing, with its 
combination of softness, speed, and adapt- 
ability to color reproduction; bleeding— 
adding from 50% to 100% to the area of a 
picture by dispensing with margin and 
carrying it to the trimmed edge of the 
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sheet; high-grade art work; vivid and realis- 
tic color reproduction by separation proc- 
esses, or color benday—often, I regret to 
say, most profuse in the first form on the 
principle of the biggest and reddest straw- 
berries on the top of the box; posed pho- 
tography, both color and black-and-white; 
the montage, previously mentioned; the 
time line; cartoons, diagrams, and mergers 
of the two that I won't even mention for 
fear of stumbling upon trade names; 
graphs; and cartographic innovations rang- 
ing from rebellion against the outmoded 
idea that north is necessarily up and from 
ingenious and illuminating applications of 
perspective, to unreadable complexities and 
a return to the flopping whales, blowing 
Boreases, and similar abominations of by- 
gone centuries. The net result, despite the 
recidivism of a few operators, is phenome- 
nal improvement in a few years. 

Variety in make-up. Very recent indeed 
is general awareness of another and ex- 
tremely important aspect of visual appeal— 
freedom from unbroken typographical mo- 
notony. In these days of automatic promo- 
tion we must credit any precollege reader 
with a preschool attention span. 

A solid page of unbroken type will per- 
mit, indeed will cause, the childish or ado- 
lescent mind to wander. Text must appear 
in homeopathic doses, varied with headings, 
boxes, previews and postviews, pictures, 
“spots,” maps, and mere white emptiness. 
Rules in the sense of short horizontal lines 
signifying breaks in the thought are popu- 
lar. Rules in the sense of terse summaries of 
principles were long under suspicion as 
smacking of formalism, but are coming 
back into favor because of their suscepti- 
bility to abrupt shifts to italic or bold-faced 
type that relieves the deadly tedium of too 
much roman. 


> 
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Ten years ago the plea was, “Make 
schoolbooks that look like juveniles.” To. 
day it is, “Neglect no opportunity to break 
up pages and, within text matter, to achieve 
typographical variety even if the reader is 
thereby constantly reminded that he is 
working, not playing.” 

There is nothing typographically mo. 
notonous about any postwar basal text 
planned and dummied by an editor who 
understands current textbook fashions, 
Even in paragraphing and in headings, 
newspaper standards—breaks every few lines 
regardless of content—have sometimes su- 
perseded logic. Time was when a paragraph 
corresponded to a thought unit and ran 
from one topic sentence to the indention 
before the next. Now a paragraph, accord- 
ing to the more extreme “visualizers,” is a 
unit of a very few lines that looks pretty on 
a page and can be taken in painlessly be- 
tween ogles. Headings, severely analytical 
in the days of Frank McMurry, the sales 
of whose books ran into eight figures, are 
catchy bait to stimulate curiosity. 

Sensible editors have their cake and eat 
it. In most cases really long paragraphs 
profit both logically and stylistically by 
fragmentation, Headings can be at once 
tempting and categorical. Text incapable 
of amplification by visual devices, or of 
deft and sympathetic outlining via head- 
ings, is likely to be drab or badly organized 
and ought to be revised or replaced. 

Wise authors and editors therefore work 
together from the very outset, with a clear 
mental picture of the typical finished page 
or perhaps with actual specimen pages be- 
fore them. Samples of the results of such in- 
telligent cooperation are in every super- 
intendent’s and principal's bookcase. Take 
them down, dust them off, and look them 
over. You will be surprised. 


The final, valid evaluation of the social-studies program can come only as the pupil 
meets social situations in real life. As Professor Kilpatrick put it, “I judge the worth of 
the social-studies program in a city new to me by the condition of the street lights.”— 


LeonaRD HAas in Social Education. 
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WE, TOO, ARE 
PRODUCERS! 


By 
JOSEPH A. McGEE 


URING THE TRYING years of World War 

II, I worked many hours in a factory, 

going in after school and working well into 
the night. 

I was impressed by the distinction the 
supervisors of the work made between my 
teaching and my factory job. My supervisor 
once said, “Don’t you feel more like work- 
ing here where you are working on pro- 
duction?” 

I replied, “I work with far more valuable 
material when I am in school than when 
I am here.” 

One afternoon a belt which drove the 
shapers broke. This caused six men to re- 
main idle while the repair men and the 
foreman worked vigorously to mend the 
belt. After the repairs were completed the 
foreman came over to me and remarked 
on how nervous he became when something 
broke and the men were idle. I said I knew 
how he felt for I had had apparatus break 
when I was demonstrating to a class of 
twenty-five to thirty in school. 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s different. In school, 
time doesn’t mean anything; but here we 
are in production.” I did not let that go 
without a comeback. 

It is my contention that many men who 
are in positions of control over the schools 
work under the same illusion. They are 
men who are in fields which produce the 
utilities of life and they know little about 
the early training of the utilizers of their 
goods. Their work to them seems so very 
important as compared to the training of 
tomorrow's producers and consumers. They 
are “in production” but we teachers have 
only to educate the nation. 


So time is not important? 

Frankly, I admit my disadvantage. We, as 
teachers, cannot weigh the results of our 
work on a mechanical device, proving the 
difference before and after. We cannot test 
the ideals, the ambitions, the sense of values 
implanted which sometimes takes years to 
mature, and maturing may not ever be 
traced back to the teacher who first in- 
spired them. But we, too, are in production. 
The material which we work with is actu- 
ally what gives value and meaning to that 
inanimate material which seemed all im- 
portant to my supervisors in the factory. 

When a drastic change in the ideology 
of the nation is contemplated, then the true 
influence and worth of the schools is recog- 
nized. The greatest task that the Allied 
Command in Japan had to face was the 
reorganization of the schools. It was 
through the schools that Japan was to be 
changed to a democratic philosophy of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. McGee has had his experiences 
with factory men. He is annoyed at 
their feeling that they are VIP’s (Very 
Important Producers), and that teach- 
ers, in contrast, are just an unproduc- 
tive sort of baby-sitter. He says that we, 
too, are “in production,” and that our 
commodity, educated young people, 
must be a little more important than 
the stuff that is carted off assembly 
lines. Mr. McGee is principal of Pine 
Manual Training School, Ansonia, 
Conn. 
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government. The power of the schools to 
mold the future of a nation was recognized. 

It is unfortunate that the bedrock of 
our country’s freedom is looked upon, by 
some of those whose aid and understanding 
are most needed to sustain it, as unimpor- 
tant, non-productive, and an activity in 
which time does not matter, 


* * 


We teachers have the task of convincing 
the indifferent public that good education 
takes time, money, and well-trained teach- 
ers, and that the trade mark for the product 
of our labors is a well-trained citizen. What 
we produce is the most important element 
in perpetuating our democratic way of life. 
We, too, are producers! 


THE SPOTLIGHT * + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


There is no investment of time a principal can 
make which will be as productive for the educa- 
tional development of pupils and teachers as that 
spent daily in doing a masterful bit of classroom 
teaching.—George H. Colebank, p. 325. 


Few children possess brief cases or hand carts. 
Hence schoolbooks in the three-pounds-and-over 
class are deservedly unpopular.—P. A. Knowlton, 


p. 328. 


. Now, at the end of their first half-year in 
high school, they had failed in English and else- 
where, some of them in all five of their classes. Such 
children develop antagonism, fear, sullen resent- 
ment.—Delpha Davis, p. 333. 


The pupil-teacher committee method of coopera- 
tive school administration at Appalachian High 
School has developed a feeling of confidence among 
the principal, teachers, and students.--Herbert Wey, 


P- 339- 


... In order to encourage participation in [school 
activities] by a large per cent of pupils an “Activity 
Point Plan” has been devised.—A. L. Thomasson, p. 
$40. 


In the majority of cases attempts have been made 
to bring pupils into the rating process, with teachers 
being the objects of their judgments. Whether this 
is a valid method of rating teachers is open to ques- 
tion. However, one can hardly build a case against 
the using of teachers to rate pupils, old-fashioned as 
this process may appear to some school people.— 
L. E. Leipold, p. 342. 


Compayré, in his History of Pedagogy, quotes an 
account of a teacher who had given 911,527 canings, 


124,010 whippings, 10,253 boxes on the ear, and 
other reminders of rule infractions in proportion. 
—Edwin J. Brown, p. 346. 


Yesterday the custodian found all of the plumb- 
ing stripped from the boys’ lavatory. Five lockers 
were reported rifled this morning. Miss Jones as- 
signed homework and the class, in unison, roared 
its disapproval.—_Leon E. Burgoyne, p. 353. 


Let's be honest with ourselves; no one is pecking. 
Just how many of your pupils have defective vision? 
How many are hard of hearing? Which one has had 
rheumatic fever? Who should have a tonsillectomy? 
If you don’t know the answers who does?—William 
Plutte, p. 357- 


. . » It wasn’t long before the Professor's outside 
job was “operating” a chain of slot machines. Quite 
soon it took so much of his time that he was forced 
to resign his teaching position to devote full time to 
business.—Edward J. Rutan, p. 363. 


. . . Whatever subject I teach, I try to awaken in 
my students, or to stimulate, as the case may be, a 
desire for self-expression through the written word. 
—Sister M. Evarista, C.S.J., p. 364. 


Each member of the twelfth-grade English class 
was asked to keep a record of each offender--the 
offense noted, the day, hour, place, and witnesses, 
if any.—Louis Blumberg, p. 360. 


. . » With the advent of the forty-cent dollar the 
feat of earning one’s way through college has 
changed from a mere creditable achievement to 
something bordering on the miraculous.—H. H. 
Ryan, p. $73- 
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HEART, MIND 


The case of 31 
retarded pupils 


and INDIGNATION 


By 
DELPHA DAVIS 


AST YEAR THE thirty-one repeaters who 
L came to me at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester were the most sinned-against 
group with which I have ever had dealings. 
In any fairly long teaching career (and 
mine has stretched over more than a third 
of a century), one comes face to face with 
innumerable problems. But of all of mine, 
none has ever more completely got hold of 
me—heart, mind, and indignation—than 
did this. What to do with ninth graders 
ranging in age from fourteen to eighteen, 
for whom tests, both verbal and non-verbal, 
show 1.Q.’s between 62 and go? 

Each year, pushed along, they found 
themselves farther behind, floundering, be- 
yond their depth. And now, at the end of 
their first half-year in high school, they had 
failed in English and elsewhere, some of 
them in all five of their classes. Such chil- 
dren develop antagonism, fear, sullen resent- 
ment. The defense mechanisms they work 
out to protect themselves against sneers 
and scoldings and punishments for failure 
to do tasks they have not the faintest idea 
how to attack are truly astonishing. 

Early in the term I gathered the poorest 
readers about my knee just as I used to do 
when I taught primary. I asked the four 
to open our reader to the first story. Carl 
turned to the fly leaf, to the title page, to 
the table of contents. Finally he found, 
after several promptings, “Are They Ba- 
boons or Blah Boons?” Joe could not pro- 
nounce baboons. Henry recognized prac- 
tically none of the words. He leaned far 
over, almost whispered, hung his head. 
Henry was ashamed. I called on Louise, an 
undersized girl of fifteen whose 1.Q. the 
records listed as 74. She made inarticulate 


sounds but did not read at all. She shrank 
and curled her hands as though she ex- 
pected to be struck. I sent the four to their 
seats. 

Two days later when I called Louise to 
my desk, picked up The Man Without a 
Country, and asked her to read, she com- 
menced to shake like a leaf. I put my hand 
on hers. 

“What's the matter, Louise?” I ques- 
tioned, “Is it too hard?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then what's the trouble?” 

Her answer? “I’m afraid. I went to a 
little school.” 

For half a year, this immature child, 
hopelessly lost in our big institution, had 
been living in terror. 

With such retarded ninth graders, lack 
of vocabulary makes use of the regularly 
adopted texts next to impossible. Even the 
easiest reader was too hard for my group. 
We all agree readily enough that one must 
begin with the child where he is, not where 
we think he ought to be. But this is merely 
glib talk, for the most part. We do not 
know where he is. We would scarcely be- 
lieve it if we were told that hundreds of 
children get into high school without ever 
having progressed beyond third-grade level 
in reading. Yet here they were, thirty-one 
of them before me. In high school we have 
never had materials on the level of these 
freshmen, What to do? 

My first problem was to win the trust 
and confidence of these children. So we 
went back to the very beginning. I wrote 
the alphabet as a frieze around the top of 
the blackboard, We learned the difference 
between vowels and consonants. We worked 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

The 31 pupils in Miss Davis’ ninth- 
grade English class were resentfully 
familiar with failure. They were from 
14 to 18 years old, their I.Q.’s were 
62 to 90, and they couldn’t read or 
write. This is the story of her efforts to 
give them work they could accomplish 
—and a little taste of success, The au- 
thor teaches in Phoenix, Ariz., Union 
High School. 





on the consonants that have more than one 
sound. We copied primary sentences with a 
blank to fill, in which each one was to 
write a word he was sure he could spell. 
Our emphasis was on perfection. It was in- 
teresting to catch somebody industriously 
practicing on a capital letter that some- 
how did not look right. 

The big question was where to get ma- 
terials. Everyone helped me. From the 
children’s branch of the city library came 
more than sixty assorted books. We read 
with joy little stories of first-, second-, and 
third-grade level. Occasionally someone 
ventured into the fourth- to sixth-grade 
level, Since these children could neither 
read nor write, we started work on the 
Dolch list of 220 words that any child who 
has finished second grade should know at 
sight. I borrowed flash cards from one of 
the grade-school principals. The first day 
I used these, Louise failed to write cor- 
rectly one-fourth of the sight words I 
showed. 

Consider Hortensia’s work. She is eight- 
een—I.Q. 63—with reading ability not 
equal to that of the average fifth grader. 
Like many in the group, she is a bundle 
of nerves. When our director of health 
looked at the papers, she commented on the 
nervous writing at the outset and the in- 
creased relaxation many of the papers 
seemed to show later in the semester. 
“Nervous” papers seem to be the ones in 


which children had been asked to tell what 
they had read, to answer some thought 
question, to express themselves in words 
they could neither pronounce nor spell. 
For Hortensia, at eighteen, school days are 
about over. Whatever she achieves in the 
way of prettier penmanship, better sentenc- 
es, increased vocabulary, greater confi- 
dence, is just that much pure gain. It is 
not the Hortensias I am troubled about. 
With Henry it is different. 

Henry has never learned to read. | 
turned the group loose on a whole tableful 
of library books ranging from first-grade 
level through third, with a scattering of 
fourth-grade books. Henry chose a simple 
third-grade story called Mrs. Mallard’s 
Ducklings. Would you like to see his writ- 
ten book report? 

Mrs Mallards Ducks by Delafield I think Mrs. Mal- 
lards Ducks was one of the best Books I read it 
tolde all aboute Ducks. It said that ducke were 
asarde (scared) of foxes hawks tirdles and It told 


about training Ducks from the First Day they were 
born. 


One day when we had a visitor, Henry 
asked to see again the book on which he in- 
tended to report orally. Something seemed 
to trouble him. 

He whispered, “How do you say this 
word?” 

I pronounced and he repeated after me, 
“Michael Angelo. Michael ANGELO.” And 
when he had finished telling our guest 
about it, I asked, “But did you like Michael 
Angelo Mouse even better than Mrs. Mal- 
lard’s Ducks?” 

“Yes,” he replied decidedly. “I did.” He 
had dropped from third- to first- or second- 
grade material. Henry was fifteen last De- 
cember, has an I.Q. of 74, a reading age 
not over ten. 

But the point is that young people who 
have never read before are scrambling for 
these books, hiding them for fear someone 
else will get them first tomorrow. Almost 
every day as they came in they asked, “Are 
we going to read today?” We put these 
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books on the basis of speed. Read fast so 
that it will be fun, Louise read ten. “If I 
read all of them, that would be a lot, 
wouldn’t it?” she asked, a shining in her 
whole face. 

Then there was Esther, sullen, with a 
chip on her shoulder. (Most of the class 
have built up what we are pleased to call 
inferiority complexes, and whose fault is 
it?) One afternoon she was working on a 
paper for her homemaking. (Hortensia calls 
it home made.) As I paused at her desk, I 
asked, ““What are you doing, Esther?” Her 
face looked like a thundercloud, but obedi- 
ently she showed me, obviously expecting 
me to say, “Put that away at once.” 

“Are you writing in as nice penmanship 
as you do for me?” I queried. She tucked in 
her chin. 

“Let’s see,” I suggested. Still she sulked. 
I nudged her. “Move over, you old stingy, 
so I can sit with you. Now, show me your 
paper.” 

I looked. The paper was not too neat. 
“Isn't this English too, just as much as 
what the rest are doing—that is, if you do 
it the very best you can?” Suddenly she 
crumpled against me, She smiled, a sweet, 
little-girl smile. Only a day or two before 
one of her teachers had asked me whether 
Esther ever smiled. 

One afternoon she slid into her seat with 
a sigh and remarked, “I like this the best 
of any class.” 

“Why?” I asked. 


“I'm learning things.” She had learned to 
spell any. 

Two more and I am through. George, 
sixteen, I.Q. 67, reported on Sloppy Joe the 
day we had company. He turned to face 
our guest—as all of them did without 
prompting from me—and told this little first- 
grade dog story with as much pride and 
pleasure as though he were reporting on a 
full-length novel. How they long for suc- 
cess, for approval! 

And finally Joe, not quite sixteen, 1.Q. 
62, reading ability poor third grade, 
beckoned to me and asked, “Say, can you 
read this?” A few days later he was looking 
at Boomba. He asked me to pronounce 
palaver, I did. “What does it mean?” I 
explained. 

Shortly his hand went up again. “You 
know, this says about sticking your hand 
into boiling oil. What would that do to 
you?” We talked a minute about frying 
things, hot grease that spattered from the 
pan, what would happen if one got hot 
grease all over his hand. 

He considered a minute. “I'd like to try 
it,” he said in conclusion. 

Early in the term I had said to the class, 
“You all want to work hard so that next 
fall you will be ready for English II.” 
“Fall?” asked Joe. “What's that?” For him 
the only meaning of the word was tumble 
down. And that is precisely what this whole 
pitiful group seemed to have done. I ask 
you: What can we do about it? 


One Paper a Week 


. .. The principal business of a composition class 
is the writing, at least once a week, of organized 
original papers of whatever length is suitable. A 
daily theme is even better, but under present con- 
ditions that is out of the question either in high 
school or in college. At any rate, one theme a week 


should be written. Composition in the abstract is 
probably of no more value to the student han 
warning him of the perils of temptation. If he is to 
learn about temptation, whether blonde or brunette, 
let him meet it; and that goes double for composi- 
tion.—Paut Fatout in The English Journal. 











Teacher-Pupil Committees Share in 


ADMINISTRATION 


By 
HERBERT WEY 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, the Demonstration 

High School of Appalachian State 
Teachers College inaugurated a program 
which called for teacher-student participa- 
tion in the organization and administration 
of the school. Since the time of its adoption 
the program has been continuously im- 
proved and at the present time is a definite 
and acceptable part of the over-all educa- 
tional program of the high school. 


Inauguration of Program 


The transition from an autocratic to a 
democratic school is a slow procedure which 
will in most cases take many years to com- 
plete. The adoption of the teacher-pupil 
committee form of cooperative administra- 
tion at Appalachian High School was pre- 
ceded by two other phases of democratic 
school administration. 

The first was the delegation of adminis- 
trative tasks to those members of the staff 
who had the ability to do them. Certain 
members of the staff, selected by the princi- 
pal for their qualifications and willingness 
to participate in the administration of the 
school, were given the responsibility and 
authority to carry out certain administra- 
tive tasks. Since the tendency on the part 
of principals of secondary schools to be 
afraid to relinquish any of their authority 
has proved the great stumbling block in de- 
veloping cooperative programs of demo- 
cratic school administration, this initial 
step was of vast importance in the develop- 
ment of our program. 

The second phase was the inauguration 
of student government. This in itself was 
a big step to take and required careful 
planning on the part of the administration, 


the teaching staff, and the student body, 
Student government was not forced upon 
the students, for such a step would prob- 
ably have brought about disastrous results, 
Through a well-planned program of guid. 
ance the pupils were shown the values that 
they and the school itself would derive from 
a student-government program. In the final 
analysis the request for student government 
came from the pupils themselves. 

After these first two phases of democratic 
school administration had been accom- 
plished, the school undertook to introduce 
the teacher-pupil committee method of co- 
operative school administration, The prin- 
cipal of the school delegated authority to 
committees composed of teachers and stu- 
dents. In turn these committees assumed 
full responsibility for the administration of 
that phase of the school program assigned 
to them. For example, the extracurricular- 
activities committee assumed full responsi- 
bility for the extracurricular activities of 
the school. 


Committee Membership 


Most committees consisted of a faculty 
chairman, three additional faculty mem- 
bers, and three members from the student 
body. The student members on each com- 
mittee were appointed by the student coun- 
cil, subject to the approval of the commit- 
tee chairman and the principal. Student 
members on the committees were not 
limited to the student council but were 
selected from the student body at large. In 
order to give as many students as possible 
the training that comes from this type of 
experience, students were limited to mem- 
bership in one committee. 
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The principal’s most important task was 
the selection of the committee chairmen, 
and the principal must be a good judge of 
teacher ability and personality if he is to be 
successful. After he makes the right selec- 


_ » tion his job then becomes one of encourage- 


ment. and supervision. At Appalachian 
High School the principal selected the com- 
mittee chairman and then assisted the chair- 
man in the selection of the other faculty 
members who would work on the commit- 
tee. 


Committees and Their Functions 


The number of teacher-student commit- 
tees that any school would need varies with 
the school. The principal must avoid the 
error of organizing committees for which 
there is no demand or need. Appalachian 
High School has an enrolment of four 
hundred fifty students. In this school there 
are thirteen standing committees—Social, 
Library, Activities, Athletic, Guidance, 
School Publications, Audio-Visual Aids, 
Health and Safety, Testing, Graduation, 
Publicity, Assembly, and _ Professional 
Growth. 

The functions of each of these commit- 
tees were determined in part before the 
committee was formed, These original func- 
tions are increased in number by the com- 
mittee itself at its organization and plan- 
ning meeting held each fall. 

Space is not available to describe the work 
of each of these committees, but the duties 
of four are given here as an example of the 
variety of activities. 


The Guidance Committee: 


1. Plans and coordinates the guidance 
program. 

2. Plans the group-guidance programs 
held on Mondays and Wednesdays and as- 
sists the teachers in carrying them out. 

3. Educates pupils to recognize charac- 
teristics of leadership in individuals. 

4. Offers a training course for pupils 
elected to offices—“How to Be Successful 
Leaders.” 


5. Makes schedules for completing and 
entering data on cumulative folders. 

6. Provides opportunities for individual 
counseling. 

7. Plans programs of teacher orientation 
and guidance. 


The Publicity Committee: 


1. Assumes responsibility for all school 
publicity. 

2. Collects news about both the curric- 
ular and extracurricular activities. 

3. Assumes responsibility for a column of 
news each week in the local newspaper and 
sends news to the larger daily newspapers 
in the state, 

4. Makes use of all other means of pub- 
licizing the school, such as posters, exhibits, 
PTA, open house, etc. 

5. Devises plans whereby pupils may 
carry good school publicity into the homes. 

6. Edits, types, and delivers to the hands 
of the publisher all news items. 

4. Searches for new means and methods 
of developing better pupil relationships be- 
tween the school and the community. 


The Activities Committee: 


1. Studies and revises, if necessary, the 
point system. 

2. Reviews and passes on all decisions 
concerning additional activities not covered 
by the present point system. 

3. Locates club interest, supervises regis- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Division of administrative responst- 
bilities between the principal and 
teacher-pupil committees of this school 
was not a sudden development. It was 
approached by two preliminary steps 
which are explained in this article. Mr. 
Wey is principal of Appalachian High 
School, demonstration school of Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N.C. 
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tration for clubs, finds sponsors for, and 
evaluates clubs. 

4. Collects and reviews club and activity 
record books at the end of the year. Re- 
distributes books at the beginning of each 
new school year. 

5. Is responsible for the final decision in 
the granting of high-school letter awards. 


The Assembly Committee: 


1. Assumes responsibility for planning 
and arranging the schedule of assembly 
programs. 

2. Makes sure the group responsible for 
the program is ready on time. 

3. Publicizes assembly programs both be- 
fore and after they are held. 

4. Cares for the seating arrangement and 
conduct in assembly. 

5. Makes a special effort to use as much 
pupil talent as possible in planning and 
giving programs. 

6. Extends congratulations and expres- 
sions of appreciation to individuals and 
groups who put on programs. 

7. Sees that parents and other visitors 
are welcomed to the programs. 

8. Evaluates the assembly programs as a 
means of discovering pupil interests and 
needs so the committee can be guided in 
the improvement and selection of future 
programs. 


Besides the functions just listed, each 
committee cares for anything else (along its 
line) that arises during the year. Informa- 
tion concerning the functions of the other 
committees mentioned previously will 
gladly be given to anyone interested in hav- 
ing it. 

Committee Meetings 

It is important to the success of this type 
of teacher-pupil cooperative school adminis- 
tration that each committee function in an 
efficient and business-like manner, In order 
to do this there must be a time during the 
school day when the chairman may call a 
meeting of his committee. It is not advis- 


able for faculty members to meet unless 
the student members are present, and vice 
versa. At Appalachian High School some 
of these meetings are held immediately be. 
fore school or immediately after school; 
many of the meetings are in the form of 
dinner meetings in which faculty and stu- 
dent members eat their lunch together in 
the high-school home-economics depart- 
ment. 

Each committee appoints a secretary to 
keep minutes of all its actions. At the close 
of school in the spring each committee 
chairman makes a written report telling 
of the activities and accomplishments of his 
committee during the year. He also gives 
the committee’s recommendations and 
plans for the coming year. 

Each committee is given the authority to 
act on its own, but it is responsible to the 
faculty as a whole and to the student body 
as a whole. The faculty or the student body 
may challenge the work of any committee. 
However, the committee chairman who is 
in doubt about the reactions of the com- 
mittee decision should first canvass the 
faculty and student body to determine their 
opinions on the issue. The committee's re- 
port of activities and decisions is given be- 
fore the entire faculty at the professional 
faculty meeting, and the student body is 
informed of the committee’s work through 
the student council and the student paper. 

If the principal has selected his com- 
mittee chairmen wiscly, he need not worry 
about the committee’s doing anything that 
will hinder the progress of the school. In- 
stead, the principal will need to worry 
about how he and his office can keep in 
step with the rapid progress which will 
be made by these committees. Since each 
committee is responsible for one phase of 
the school program, no longer does the 
principal try to stretch himself out to cover 
the supervision of the entire educational 
program. 

At Appalachian High School the work 
of some committees has grown to such an 
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extent that it has been necessary to release 
their chairmen from some of their other 
school duties. For example, the chairman 
of the guidance committee is given two 
free periods each day. 

Many school principals have rejected a 
cooperative form of school administration 
because they feel that teachers are not will- 
ing to accept administrative responsibilities. 
It is certainly true that most teachers are 
not looking for additional tasks that some- 
one else has thought up for them to do. 
However, one may give a good teacher the 
authority to work at something in which 
he is interested, and which he has the abil- 
ity and time to do, and he will develop his 
own tasks. 

Administrators must realize that they are 
judged by the success of the school as a 
whole and not by any one certain job. 
Thus, the wise principal will publicize and 
praise the work of each committee and will 
give credit to those to whom the credit is 
due. 

The over-all program of secondary edu- 
cation has expanded until it is impossible 
for one person to handle efficiently all the 
administrative problems of a secondary 
school. In the future, the successful adminis- 
trator will not be the one who parcels out 
such routine administrative jobs as pre- 


paring monthly and yearly reports—a task 
that should be done by the principal or his 
secretary. It will be the one who delegates 
authority to those members of the teaching 
staff and student body who have the ability 
and willingness to accept and carry out the 
administration of important phases of the 
school program. 

The pupil-teacher committee method of 
cooperative school administration at Ap- 
palachian High School has developed a 
feeling of confidence among the principal, 
teachers, and students. These three groups 
are now working in harmony toward a bet- 
ter and more progressive school. Teachers 
are happier because they have an opportu- 
nity to make use of and put into practice 
their ideas concerning school management. 
Students are better satisfied and learn more 
because they are living and participating in 
the type of society they are preparing to 
enter at the close of their school careers. 

Progress under this type of school ad- 
ministration is not always as rapid as that 
in the autocratic school; however, the prog- 
ress that is made, being organic in its 
growth, is permanent, and the experiences 
of the teachers and students in bringing 
about this improvement constitute one of 
the most important phases of the over-all 
educational program. 


You May Relax 


One of America’s most popular indoor pastimes 
is sighing about the decline of the American family. 
It's enjoyed particularly by sociologists, economists, 
doctors, commentators, and other experts who 
should know better. 

You may be one of innumerable wives deeply 
disturbed by the ominous oft-repeated statement: 
“One out of every three marriages ends in divorce.” 
If you are a parent, you have been distressed by 
the loud assertion that juvenile delinquency is “in- 
creasing alarmingly.” If you're not yet married, you 
have listened te reports that the number of bache- 
lors and spinsters is also increasing. Whatever your 


marital status, you have heard sociological gloom 
spreaders informing us that the American family 
is cracking up, its total destruction just a matter 
of time. 

Relax. The divorce rate is not rising; it is in 
sharp decline from the wartime peak. Juvenile 
delinquency is going down, not up. The proportion 
of unmarried people in our adult population is 
smaller than it ever was. The American family, far 
from disintegrating, is as stable and strong as it 
was in mother’s, grandmother's or great-grand- 
mother’s time and maybe even stronger.—ALBERT 
DevutscH in Woman’s Home Companion. 











ACTIVITY POINT 
Plan of Champaign Junior High 


By A. L. THOMASSON 


ARTICIPATION in extra-class activities un- 
Prue: proper guidance is recognized as 
highly important in our educational pro- 
grams for boys and girls. 

In the Champaign Junior High School 
the kinds of activities in which pupils may 
engage are numerous. For example, prac- 
tically all members of the school find each 
semester desirable and worthwhile activity 
among the school’s some thirty or forty 
clubs, which meet one class period each 
week. Clubs in the school are organized 
around the hobbies or special interests of 
both pupils and teachers. 

Likewise, a plan of pupil participation in 
the government of the school, which in- 
cludes a Student Council, a Department of 
Property, the Junior Red Cross, Monitors, 
Patrols, Hostesses, a Bureau of Decorations, 
and a Library Staff, offers opportunities 
in a variety of activities which provide for 
training in citizenship and the teaching of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


To encourage more pupils to take 
part in the activity program, Cham- 
paign, Ill., Junior High School has 
developed the plan of awarding points 
which is explained in this article. Dr. 
Thomasson, principal of the school, 
says that the plan also has the secondary 
purpose of discouraging “eager 
beavers” from engaging in too many 
activities, The author will send a copy 
of the pupil record sheet, containing a 
table of the points awarded for the 
various activities and offices, to readers 
who request it. 





boys and girls to assume responsibility and 
to develop initiative. 

Many pupils are interested in the school’s 
publications, the school newspaper and the 
yearbook; others show an_ inclination 
towards dramatic activities, such as operet- 
tas, all-school revues, and school assemblies. 

Programs of intramural and extramural 
activities give opportunities for individual 
and team play, for physical development, 
for cooperation and sportsmanship, and for 
training in leadership. 

All of these activities and a number of 
others not mentioned are desirable in the 
educational development of junior-high- 
school boys and girls. Therefore, in order 
to encourage participation in them by a 
large per cent of pupils an “Activity Point 
Plan” has been devised. This plan was de- 
signed primarily to stimulate participation 
in “activities,” but it serves also to limit 
participation in some instances, In other 
words it is a guidance device for the pur- 
pose of helping to insure that each pupil 
has the opportunity to participate to the 
extent deemed desirable by his counselors 
and advisers. Not only is it employed in the 
guidance of pupils in their extra-class work 
and play, but it is designed also to recog- 
nize high standards in school attendance, 
citizenship, and scholarship, and to honor 
outstanding achievement in leadership in 
various organizations. 

In no sense is it desired that pupils work 
for points as such. The stimulation to 
achievement comes largely from the recog- 
nition received by award winners at the 
Honors Assembly. After all, the approba- 
tion of one’s fellows is a strong force in the 
lives of all, both old and young. 
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The items in the schedule for which 
points are given are listed in three groups. 
The first group includes such activity or- 
ganizations as the Student Council, the 
school newspaper staff, the yearbook staff, 
intramural and extramural athletics, hobby 
clubs, pupil-government groups, dramatic 
productions, music groups, and the like. 
Group two provides for recognition of no 
absence, no tardiness, honor roll member- 
ship, winning all-school contests, and Junior 
Red Cross activities. In the third group are 
listed school offices and honors. 

The points given for individual items are 
variable in most cases, depending upon the 
quality of participation as judged by the 
organization sponsor. Such an arrangement 
is an incentive for the pupil to give his best 
in his “activity” participation. There is, 
however, a maximum number of points for 
each item. Also, as previously mentioned, 
provision is made for limiting partici- 
pation in certain activities. For instance, 
a pupil may receive two points for each 
appearance in a school-assembly program, 
but the total number of points granted dur- 
ing the year for assembly programs is ten, 
which is equivalent to five appearances. For 
some activities and offices, students may earn 
not more than 2 to 5 points in either semes- 
ter, and a maximum of 2 to 5 points for 
the year. For more important activities, as 
much as 10 points a semester and 20 points 


Rejuvenating U.S. History 


We need to wake up, to dig a foundation, to 
rejuvenate our presentation of American history. 
The way to start is by scratching off some of the 
veneer of too many dates, and gagging the excess 
verbiage and superfluous tales which are so largely 
irrelevant. The result would be that American news- 
papers and columnists would no longer have 
grounds for rather embarrassing surveys on the 
historical and civic illiteracy of young Americans 
who are also future voters and lawmakers. One 
marvels at how unimaginatively and fatally early 
American history is presented in some texts and 
teaching.—JANE Louise LYMAN in Ohio Schools. 
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a year are awarded. The number of major 
activities or offices, such as Student Council 
president, school paper or year-book edi- 
tor-in-chief, class president, athletic-team 
captain, and the like, with which one pupil 
may be associated, varies among different 
pupils: the number is determined after con- 
sultation with faculty advisers. 

The pupil’s objective for the year is 
eighty-five points, which is the number re- 
quired in order for him to receive an “ac- 
tivity award” at the special Honors Day 
Assembly, held near the close of the school 
year. 

The pupil understands also that his ac- 
tivity sheets are filed in his individual folder, 
thus becoming a part of his permanent 
school record, which is later sent to the 
senior high school. 

The homeroom teacher keeps a record of 
the participation of each of his pupils. He 
certifies to the principal the names of those 
in his group who have achieved the re- 
quired eighty-five points. 

If education is life, as well as training for 
later life, an enriched program of school 
activities, which boys and girls enjoy while 
in school and which are educationally 
sound, has an important place in the mod- 
ern school. Such a program can be regarded 
as an essential part of the curriculum, and 
participation in it by all pupils can be 
encouraged. 


World Citizenship Texts 


. . . Provision must be made for the writing of a 
new set of social-studies textbooks at all levels 
of learning, textbooks which would indicate no 
preference for any nation, and which would pre- 
sent a broad and true picture of the relationship 
between conditions and events, between cause and 
effect, and between past and present. The objectives 
of such books must be geared to the teaching of 
world citizenship through understanding of the 
past, in order to prepare the next generation for 
their responsibility in the construction of a world 
government with full power to enforce peace.— 
ROSE SCHNEIDEMAN in Social Education. 











PUPIL TRAITS 
that Teachers Like and Dislike 


By L. E. LEIPOLD 


UCH HAS BEEN written and more has 

been said in recent years on the sub- 
ject of pupil-teacher relationships. In the 
majority of cases attempts have been made 
to bring pupils into the rating process, with 
teachers being the objects of their judg- 
ments. Whether this is a valid method of 
rating teachers is open to question. How- 
ever, one can hardly build a case against 
the using of teachers to rate pupils, old- 
fashioned as this process may appear to 
some school people. 

This is the approximate equivalent of 
the dog-bite-man, man-bite-dog story. In 
practice the man has been biting the dog 
so often that as a news item it has but 
little appeal, while the dog-bite-man angle 
is once again unusual enough to possess 
news interest. 

Upon the assumption that there is some 
value in having teachers weigh their pupils, 
opinions were sought from about two 
hundred instructors in various parts of the 
country, in diverse types of schools and 
teaching on many different levels. In order 
that this study might avoid weaknesses com- 
mon to conventional questionnaire studies, 
the questions submitted to these teachers 
were limited to three in number and were 
couched in the simplest of terms: 

1. Consider all of the boys and girls with whom 
you have come into contact during your teaching 
career and write down a brief description of the 
characteristics of the one who stands out in your 
mind as your all-time favorite student. This person 
may not have been your best student scholastically; 
you merely liked him the best. 

2. Now do the same for the boy or girl whom you 
perhaps liked the least. In all probability he was 
positively odious to you. Why? 

g. What do you think is the outstanding char- 
acteristic lacking in our boys and girls today which 


if present would make them more likable? Be 
specific. 

This was, you see, not a true study. It 
was a recording of personal opinions. It 
concerned not success or even probable 
success; it merely dealt with the likability 
of traits possessed by boys and girls. But 
in the final analysis, in the author's opin- 
ion, this trait of likability or non-likability 
may well be the most important single fac- 
tor influencing the lives of these individ- 
uals, therefore it was made the center of 
interest in this poll. 

From the replies received the following 
were selected, which are representative of 
the lot. These replies are not necessarily 
the “best” ones; they are merely character- 
istic of the sum total of the replies. 

1. “This student was wide-awake, alert, 
and always on time when school was called 
or classwork begun. He was eager to learn 
and went about it industriously and sys- 
tematically without disturbance or incon- 
venience to others. He was of a happy dis- 
position and fair-minded, taking criticism 
and punishment without a grumble. Co- 
operated splendidly in all projects and as- 
signments and went out of his way to keep 
the building neat and clean. Good sense 
of humor; always courteous and respectful 
toward teachers and fellow students.” 

2. “The boy whom I liked best did not 
have high intelligence but on the contrary 
had to work hard for what he got. His 
work was always done to the best of his 
ability. He was consistently courteous and 
showed appreciation for the help received 
from his teachers. He was sincere in his 
desire to learn. Industriousness, persever- 
ance, courtesy, and respectful attitude 
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toward superiors made him the most fav- 
ored student.” 

g. “Student X—my favorite student—was 
always friendly to teachers and students 
alike. If she made a mistake and had to be 
corrected—and this happened now and then 
—she did not carry a grudge but seemed 
to realize that the correction was made to 
help her, She was a thorough student and 
insisted upon getting her lessons whether 
other things were done or not. She was 
invariably cheerful.” 

4. “Teachers and pupils alike are human 
beings and consequently their likes and dis- 
likes are influenced by normal human fac- 
tors. The “birds of a feather’ philosophy has 
a definite influence on teacher likes and dis- 
likes. Puritanical teachers are apt to 
like puritanical students, broad-minded 
teachers are apt to like broad-minded stu- 
dents. All admirable human qualities re- 
main admirable in students, The boy or 
girl who posesses the most fortunate com- 
bination of likable human qualities is most 
apt to be liked and admired by his or her 
teacher. 

“Pleasantness, earnestness, industry, fair- 
ness, neatness, honesty, promptness, are all 
admirable human qualities. When these 
qualities appear in any human being, stu- 
dent, teacher, sister, uncle, mother, mother- 
in-law, or what you will, they are liked 
and admired. My favorite student possessed 
them in abundance.” 

5. “The outstanding characteristic that I 
liked best about this student was his sports- 
manship. He took everything with a gallant 
smile and although he never was looking 
for a square deal for himself he always was 
getting it. While at school he was always 
too busy getting assignments, doing extra 
work er taking part in extracurricular ac- 
tivities to think of mischief. I never heard 
him ‘razz’ another pupil or his school. 
Rather, he was the soul of loyalty. He did 
not have ‘polished’ manners and expensive 
clothes but he was kind, thoughtful, and 
pleasant and always neat and clean.” 


In contrast to the likable qualities al- 
ready mentioned, the traits of character 
possessed by the “least liked” student stand 
out like a sore thumb. In these character 
analyses are all of the characteristics that 
make for unpopularity. Following are typi- 
cal answers to the second question. 

1. “I never could figure out just where 
my least-liked student stood. At times I 
believed him to be slow to learn but he 
thought he was smart and even brilliant; 
again he gave the impression that he was 
intelligent but lazy and indolent. He did 
not make an attempt to follow directions. 
He blamed the school and the teachers for 
his failures, never himself. He refused to co- 
operate in any way and tried to lead the 
other pupils with him. He frequently criti- 
cized the school in public. This alone con- 
demned him in my sight.” 

2. “This student did not seem to care 
about anything. She refused to cooperate 
with her classmates, was never satisfied, 
always making excuses for herself. All of 
this resulted in a thoroughly unpleasant 
disposition.” 

3. “In thinking of a student I dislike one 
comes to my mind very vividly. The mere 
thought of him makes me forget myself 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


A teacher works at the mercy of an 
inscrutable school schedule which, 
from time to time, thrusts scores of stu- 
dents willy nilly into his classes. Some 
of these young people turn out to be 
likable, some are all right, and some 
may seem to be a cruel blow of fate, in- 
deed. What are the traits that teachers 
like most in students, and what are 
those they most dislike? Mr. Leipold is 
here to offer you the opinions of some 
two hundred teachers, obtained in an 
informal study. He is principal of No- 
komis Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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and my profession and literally boil with 
anger, This student is a typical bully who 
can usually be heard throughout the 
school, one who thinks nothing of tripping 
someone or slapping someone while drink- 
ing at the fountain. He is always finding 
some alibi for his conduct and when cen- 
sured will immediately try to argue. He 
gives the impression that all teachers are 
wrong and that he is the bright and shining 
light of the school and community.” 

4. “This boy is full of wisecracks; thinks 
himself ‘cute’; has no sense of obedience to 
routine rules of order; does nothing that is 
serious yet is always up to some petty tricks 
that are annoying and aggravating; lacks 
self-control, wastes time, and is a loafer. 
Always seems to feel that he is being picked 
on. Cheats; has no sense of fairness. Has a 
‘smart-aleck’ attitude and tries to bluff his 
way. Can never be depended upon to do 
anything right or to carry it through to a 
finish. A born trouble-maker.”’ 

5. “My least-liked student was a boy who 
was both indolent and impudent. He 
couldn’t be trusted. He spent much time 
belittling the school at home and on the 
street. His leisure time was spent to poor 
advantage, idling on the street and in pub- 
lic places, smoking, reading trashy maga- 
zines, etc.” 

In reply to the third request, to state the 
characteristic that now is lacking in high- 
school students which, if present, would 
make them better liked by their instructors, 
the people making the reply seemed to 
have little hesitancy about what they con- 
sidered needed traits of character in our 
high-school students. Witness the following 
replies: 

1. “If students would THINK and LIVE THE 


GOLDEN RULE, what pleasure it would be to 
instruct them!” 

2. “There would be little justified criti- 
cism of the youth of today if they could be 
taught to assume responsibility. If they 
would do this, all other traits would fol- 
low.” 

3. “Genuine common courtesy. What 
more could any teacher ask for?” 

4. “The students in this high school lack 
initiative and originality. They cannot or- 
ganize or create without active assistance by 
the teacher. Even the seniors—they seem so 
indifferent!” 

5. “I think that as a whole our high- 
school students are a commendable group 
of people. It seems to me that the thing 
that brings disappointment to the teacher 
most often, however, is the desire to ‘get 
by.’ If some of the students could only real- 
ize that school work should be entered 
into with the same spirit as a basketball 
practice, because both are developing- and 
habit-forming processes, the school would 
mean much more to the young people of 
the community.” 

6. “A wagon load of consideration for 
others would do a world of good.” 

The world changes from year to year but 
fundamentally people change but little 
from generation to generation. Modernize 
our educational procedures as we will, re- 
vise our goals and objectives, evaluate again 
and again our achievements, we still retain 
the desire to attain the same end product— 
boys and girls who are wholesome, likable, 
desirable. The value of such traits as these 
remains constant. In a world of confusion 
and skepticism, it is good to know that 
loyalty is still a virtue, cheerfulness an asset, 
friendliness a valued trait. 


Dismissed as a “shot in the arm” by some educators, and hailed as an “opening wedge” 
for guidance by others, Career Days are becoming increasingly popular in Iowa. Some 
25 of these vocational-information conferences were conducted last year, with numerous 
additional ones being planned for the 1948-49 school year.—GLENN H. Daruine and F. F. 


Gruser in Midland Schools. 
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PUNISHMENT: 
14 Rules for Handing It Out 


By 
EDWIN J. BROWN 


‘p ENJOY teaching if it weren’t for the 

discipline problem.” Thus did a young 
teacher speak in confiding her troubles to 
her former high-school principal. “I seem 
always to do the wrong thing. For instance, 
yesterday Tommy, who is one of the bright- 
est boys in my class, insisted on doing little 
irritating things until my patience was 
completely exhausted. Finally, in despera- 
tion, I sent him to the principal's office. 
The principal at once sent for me and 
asked me to state the trouble. 

“To tell the truth there wasn’t any one 
thing—there were a large number of trifling 
things. The principal reprimanded Tommy 
and sent him back to his room. He then 
told me—I'll admit he was kind about it— 
that I shouldn’t send boys to him for such 
trifling things. It was even more humiliat- 
ing because I realized he was entirely right. 
So often I seem to do the wrong thing when 
it comes to punishing.” 

Ability to govern is the first essential of 
success in teaching. Writers state with au- 
thority based upon comprehensive and 
reliable studies that about twenty-five per 
cent of the teachers who fail do so primarily 
because of troubles growing out of disci- 
pline, 

While discipline and punishment are not 
the same thing, there is a strong relation- 
ship existing between the two. The esti- 
mate that one fourth of teaching failures 
can be traced directly to weakness in disci- 
pline would probably come nearer the 
exact truth, were the punishments meted 
out in the discipline cases considered as 
part of the discipline problem. There can 
be little doubt that it isn’t bad order—or 


better, disorder—alone which causes the 
serious difficulty; it is disorder plus what 
the teacher does to correct it. This is, of 
course, only saying that a mistake made in 
punishment for discipline infraction is 
likely to be as dangerous to the teacher's 
success as would a continuance of the in- 
fraction with no attention given to it. 

It is not the teacher’s side of the question 
alone that tends to make the punishment 
factor so important. Improper punishments 
do irreparable harm to pupils. A school- 
room is a social organization. A schoolroom 
is not a training for society in general. It is 
society in general for citizens of the school 
age. Improper punishments meted out by 
a teacher do for a school citizen exactly 
what an improper sentence meted out by a 
judge does to the more mature citizen, Pun- 
ishment does little or no teaching even when 
carefully chosen and well administered, and 
improper punishment tends to confirm the 
offender rather than to correct him. 

The foregoing might well lead to the 
question, “Why punish anyhow?” Although 
not given exactly this wording, the question 
was put to a large number of persons rep- 
resenting many different viewpoints. While 
each person represents his social group ex- 
cellently and expertly in its attitude toward 
punishment, the replies are not given as 
statements of value because of their exact- 
ness, but because they represent a reason- 
able point of departure for dealing with 
the question of punishment both in and out 
of the schoolroom. It is not trite to say that 
the school has through the ages reflected 
the attitude of society in general in dealing 
with problems of discipline. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the matter of punishments, Dr. 
Brown believes, the old adage is right: 
There should be many rules for the 
teacher, and few for the pupils. He of- 
fers his selection of the more important 
of the “many rules” for the teacher. 
Dr. Brown is dean of University Col- 
lege, St, Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo. ' 





The offender: Punishment is a sort of revenge 
which society, represented by law, takes against me 
for my offense. 


The injured person: Punishment is # sort of pay- 
ment made by the person who committed the 
offense. 


A military man: The offender has made others 
suffer; punishment tends to give him his just due 
and to prevent a similar offense from others. 


The clergyman: Moral atonement tends to come 
about through the recognition of guilt and the 
expiation for sin. 


The psychologist: Punishment not only influences 
the minds of the guilty, but tends to set up a 
deterrent in the minds of others against further 
crime. There is a tendency not to repeat an act 
which brings unpleasant results. 


The eugenist: Punishment tends to purify the 
race and to create improved social types. 


The lawyer: To compensate for damage done to 
the property and person of others, and to prevent 
further damage. Individual and property rights 
must be respected. 


The teacher: Society does not sacrifice the group 
for the individual although the rights of the indi- 
vidual are sacred. Because the rights of the indi- 
vidual and of the group made up of individuals are 
sacred, the school must be protected against the 
misconduct of any of its members who are inclined 
to ignore the rights and privileges of others. 


Here are eight different viewpoints or, 
better perhaps, attitudes toward punish- 
ment. The teacher, the sociologist, and the 


psychologist have much in common. If all 
angles are considered, it would seem that 
four main items stand out for considera. 
tion by the classroom teacher. These are: 
deterrence, expiation, retribution, and ref- 
ormation, 

That the attitude toward the discipline 
and punishment problem has changed 
much and is still changing is evidenced by 
a study of the older textbooks in the his. 
tory of education. Compayré, in his His. 
tory of Pedagogy, quotes an account of a 
teacher who had given 911,527 canings, 
124,010 whippings, 10,253 boxes on the ear, 
and other reminders of rule infractions in 
proportion. The figures are probably fic. 
tion, but they are expressive of the old 
viewpoint concerning the place of punish- 
ment in education. There can be little 
doubt but that the idea carried with it the 
thought that good teaching consisted mostly 
of good punishments; that every child was 
born a sinner, that the natural man is bad, 
and that the big objective of education was 
to overcome nature, either by changing it 
entirely or at least by modifying it. Find 
out what a child doesn’t like and give him 
plenty of it, was sound dictum guaranteed 
to bring results. 

Today the dominant thought as ex- 
pressed by the better psychologists is that 
a child is neither good nor bad by nature, 
but every child possesses a capacity for 
either. These persons further believe that 
repression is not an end, and that only in 
severe Cases is repression even a process in 
correction. Re-direction is the problem 
which the good teacher faces. 

When it comes to the principles govern- 
ing punishments both in the elementary 
school and in high school, it would seem 
that the school adage of a generation ago 
is a good one: many rules for the teacher, 
few for the pupils. This only reflects the 
thought which should be dominant in a 
democracy—that the fewer laws placed on 
the statute books, good government being 
taken for granted, the better, For the 
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teacher, however, there are a few basic 
principles and corollaries which may not be 
forgotten: 

1. Teachers govern best when they do 
not seem to govern. 

2. The aim of punishment is never retri- 
bution. 

3. Suit the punishment to the offender, 
not to the offense. This would seem to be 
playing favorites, but what is light punish- 
ment for one child may be overly severe 
for another, even though the offense is 
identical. 

4. No teacher should ever punish a pupil 
when either is angry. 

5. To allow a schoolroom offense to be- 
come personal, indicates a lack of proper 
perspective on the part of the teacher. The 
offense is against the society which he rep- 
resents, not against him in a personal way. 
This is the same mistake made by the off- 
cer who says, “You cannot do that on my 
beat.” The offense is against the law, not 
against its representative, 

6. The wise teacher defers punishment 
for a reasonable time. Offenders tend to 
see the errors of their ways while waiting 
for the sentence. 

7. That the severity of the punishment 
does not tend to prevent its recurrence is 
proved again and again in the courts. 

8. Certainty is a better deterrent than 
severity. 

g. To punish the group for the offense of 
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an individual in that group is not only 
foolish, it is also unjust. Incidentally, it 
is the surest way of losing support which 
would ordinarily go to the teacher and 
of securing it for the wrong-doer. 

10. To avoid punishments which also 
punish the teacher is but to exercise ordi- 
nary common sense. 

11. It is imperative that the teacher 
avoid the mistake of thinking that the stu- 
dent who knows of an offense and does not 
tell him, is as guilty as the offender. Chil- 
dren, like adults, never like to tattle. 

12. It is very umwise to have specific 
punishments (in school) attached to specific 
offenses. The teacher represents the judici- 
ary phase of government as well as the 
legislative and executive, and he must have 
leeway to exercise judgment. 

13. It is well to remember that it is much 
easier to prevent discipline problems than 
it is to correct the problems. 

14. For a child old enough to reason, it 
is imperative that the punishment and 
reason for it be understood if any real 
good is to result. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
again that all discipline, whether in school 
or out, is but a means to an end; that the 
only true discipline is self-discipline. Dis- 
cipline, in school, for discipline’s sake 
alone, is not what it seems to be. By no 
means is it a pure product—at best it is a 
bonded label on a bootleg bottle. 


Data on Listening 


Comparatively little direct work has been done 
on teaching youth how to listen. Very few experi- 
mental studies have been made. P. T. Rankin, 
who was on the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Schools Journal, has made some interesting conclu- 
sions. First: listening ability can be measured with 
ease. He concluded this by giving oral reading tests 
to determine the ability of the students to under- 
stand the spoken language. He found the child 
with a median score understood less than three 


fourths of the material presented orally. Second: 
listening ability is no more closely associated with 
intelligence than other school skills. 

In other words, the bright student is not neces- 
sarily a superior listener. Slow-learning pupils 
often listen better than the bright child. Rankin 
further reports that listening ability can be de- 
veloped though without special training it does 
not develop to a degree adequate for life needs.— 
AMANDA E, HENpRICKSON in North Dakota Teacher. 
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TO GUIDE THEM 


By 
ANNETTE ADAIR ANDERSON 


AST SUMMER I was suddenly reawakened 
L to a problem which faces every adoles- 
cent boy and girl. As I sat around a campfire 
one evening with a group of fifteen-year- 
old Girl Scouts, I realized how important 
this problem is to every young person. 

In our conversation we had been non- 
chalantly drifting from one camp activity 
to another. There is something mysterious 
in a fire—something enchanting that makes 
one’s thoughts go deeper than the superfi- 
cial happenings of the day. For a moment 
our chatter lulled, and we sat watching the 
flickering glow of the embers. Each girl 
must have been miles away in thought— 
certainly none dwelt upon the last idle 
words of our conversation. Not the least 
recollection of what we had been discuss- 
ing now remains in my mind, but I do 
remember Betty’s exact words when she 
broke the meditative silence. 

“Annie,” she queried, “tell us how one 
chooses a life work.” 

The others were quick in picking up the 
inquiry. Betty was not alone in her prob- 
lem. That they had spent many hours 
dreaming of the future, they all admitted. 
Hours spent dreaming of a happy life, of a 
busy adventurous world in which they 
played a useful, important role, were en- 
visioned by each girl, but none of their 
dreams was plausible; none was concrete; 
none was definite. The uncertainties of to- 
morrow’s world plus their own personal un- 
certainties puzzled and worried each. 

“Why,” they asked, “do we so seldom talk 
about this problem when it faces each of 
us? Why do our teachers and counselors 
give us so little help in making a decision 


about a job after we finish school? Why do 
they not help us to evaluate our abilities 
and aptitudes so that we will know what 
work we can do well?” 

My friends, naturally, wanted to know 
how I had decided to be a teacher. I had to 
admit that my decisions had been mostly 
ill-chosen, and consequently I had spent 
years floundering in a sea of vocational in- 
decisions and inabilities, 

Offhand I tried to remember what voca- 
tional advice I had received during my 
years in high school and college. Unfor- 
tunately I had gone to a small high school 
where there was no guidance program and 
to an over-sized university where there were 
too many students to begin to guide in any 
program. With the exception of a week 
spent in a junior-high-school business 
course, no effort had been wasted on guid- 
ing me in choosing a suitable vocation. 
Even to this day I remember that the week 
spent in junior-high business studying vo- 
cations was tediously boring. I remember 
laboriously writing a paper on the work of 
a lithographer, not because I had anything 
to say, but rather because it was an assign- 
ment. To this day I rue lithographers and 
anything minutely related to the litho- 
graphic process. 

The high school in which I now teach 
might well be the prototype of the school 
from which I was graduated. There is one 
difference. This school has no week in 
junior-high business devoted to vocations. 
It has no junior-high business. There isn’t 
any guidance. 

The interest of my Scout friends had 
been so sincere that I felt something ought 
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to be done. We were failing if we con- 
tinued to ignore this problem. Somewhere 
in school, every student should be helped 
to plan for the future, The very purpose 
of education implies this. 

If the recognized ultimate objectives of 
secondary education are: (1) health, (2) 
civic-social-moral responsibility, (3) recrea- 
tional and aesthetic participation and ap- 
preciation, we are failing as educators if 
we neglect guiding students in the choice 
of vocations which will challenge their ap- 
titudes, which will provide adequately for 
their desired standards of living, and in 
which they can lead happy and well ad- 
justed lives. If we ignore this problem, we 
are not turning out citizens who can be 
mentally or physically healthy, or citizens 
who can accept the responsibilities of our 
society, or citizens who can and will partici- 
pate in and appreciate recreational and 
aesthetic opportunities. 

As I began wondering what a classroom 
teacher could do about the situation, I 
asked myself why the attempts of my junior- 
high business teacher had failed. I arrived 
at several conclusions. They were: 


1. I had not begun to face the problem 
myself. Her seed fell on untilled soil and 
failed to germinate, because we as students 
were not mature enough to cope with the 
problem. 

2. Her approach was weak. She simply 
threw some pamphlets at us and told us to 
write a theme. 

3. The pamphlets did not answer my 
questions. 

4. The teacher failed to point the way 
to avenues of further investigation. 


Determined to help my students, I began 
a twofold solo campaign. My first attack 
was upon the individual student. I en- 
couraged my students to come in after 
school and talk to me. They would come 
in, one or two at a time, and sooner or 
later the conversation would turn to voca- 
tions. Sometimes I would start it rolling. 


“Say Fred,” I would begin, “why are you 
taking Latin?” 

There were two responses. 

“I thought it would help me get into 
college,” he might say, or, “I don’t know. 
I had to take something.” 

Where possible, I tried to help students 
plan intelligent courses of study in high 
school that would be of some use when they 
were graduated. Many of them were floun- 
dering aimlessly, even as I had done. Fred 
was one of them. He was a poor student, 
failing or barely passing in all his work. 
He was taking Latin, Spanish, biology, and 
English, 

Despite his low scholastic ability, Fred 
had an avid interest in the breeding of 
horses. His father raised riding horses, and 
Fred planned to help his father when he 
finished or quit school. Now what possible 
use could two languages ever be to Fred? 
I suggested that he change from Latin to 
machine shop, for on any farm today there 
is a certain amount of mechanized power. 

My second strategic maneuver was aimed 
at my tenth-grade English classes. I built a 
biography unit around vocations. I wanted 
to avoid the mistakes of my junior-high 
business teacher, so I carefully analyzed her 
mis-strategy. Her first failure concerned 
learning readiness. As junior-high students, 
we had not been ready to face this mature 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In some high schools there isn’t any 
particular plan for guidance. Students 
are more or less on their own in select- 
ing courses and thinking, or not think- 
ing, about their future life work. Miss 
Anderson tells here what she did in her 
tenth-grade English classes to overcome 
the school’s lack, on the theory, as the 
old song goes, that she may not be an 
angel, but she'll have to do until an 
angel comes along. She teaches in a 
Michigan high school. 
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problem. I closely observed my sophomores. 
It seemed that now was the time they 
should begin planning for the future. A 
year from now they might have to make a 
costly retrack. Time still is left for them to 
plan wisely. 

I compared them with the junior-high 
students. There was a world of difference 
between them. The junior-high students 
were reserved and diffident. The sopho- 
mores were brash and filled with pseudo- 
sophistication. Even in physical size they 
towered over their under-classmen. In the 
short lapse of a year, they seemed to have 
made a gigantic leap in growth. I decided 
they were ready. 

One thing was certain. I did not want to 
solve their problems; I wanted only to 
start them looking for the answers. 

I went to the library and began looking 
for biographies. I wanted stories about con- 
temporary people, men and women who 
were already known to the class for their 
success in life, men and women whose 
achievement would seem real. I wanted 
biographies in which the characters had to 
solve problems similar to those which face 
my students. 

The results of my search were pitifully 
meager. I was almost at the point of aban- 
doning my project when suddenly I hit 
upon a solution—the State Library! I sent 
for hordes of books. They came—boxes of 
them: Sonja Henie’s Wings on My Feet, 
Joe DiMaggio’s Lucky to Be a Yankee, Ayl- 
ing’s biography of General Chennault, Old 
Leatherface of the Flying Tigers, Lilly 
Daché’s Talking Through My Hats, Mar- 
gery Miller’s Joe Louis: American, Della 
Lutes’s Country School Ma’am, Alice Mar- 
ble’s Road to Wimbledon, and many others. 

Since we had just recently finished a unit 
on imagination, my introduction was easy. 
I began by asking them to imagine them- 
selves successful in some kind of work ten 
years from now, They wrote a theme about 
it. Some were teachers, some soldiers, some 
farmers, some nurses, some foremen at the 


paper mill, and one drove a bull-dozer. 

As a further introduction, I used a vo. 
cational-guidance film. The movie showed 
a pyramid of success built from such blocks 
as health, ambition, ability, interests, and 
special training. After the film we discussed 
these blocks, trying to decide which were 
essential and whether any of them could be 
omitted. At the conclusion of the discussion 
I handed out the library books, helping the 
students to select books which I knew 
would interest them. In their reading | 
urged them to discover whether all the 
blocks of the success pyramid were present. 

Interviews were the biggest project of the 
unit. I divided each class into small interest 
groups, and each group chose a town man 
to visit our class. Some chose doctors, some 
nurses, some automobile dealers, some 
pilots, some the superintendent, and one 
group chose a mortician. The group ap- 
pointed several members to be responsible 
for extending the invitation and several to 
conduct the interview. They held the inter- 
views during the class period so that all 
members of the class might benefit from 
them. All members of the group worked on 
the questions for the interview. 

The interviews were both interesting and 
revealing. Mr. Lundstrom, an automobile 
dealer, not only talked about auto sales- 
manship, but had many interesting things 
to tell us about the work of an auto me- 
chanic. Much to everybody's surprise, he 
said that it was almost impossible for a 
woman to get an automobile dealer's 
franchise. Miss McNamara, a nurse, spoke 
about the need for male nurses and antici- 
pated the increased need for nurses in our 
town in ten years when a proposed new 
hospital is completed. The interview with 
Mr. Morton, the mortician, created the most 
interest. Many students followed up the 
interview by accepting his invitation to visit 
his establishment. 

From these interviews the students not 
only learned how to carry on an interview, 
but many actually found answers to some 
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of their problems. Almost without excep- 
tion, the business and professional men who 
were invited, came willingly and contrib- 
uted much to our investigation of voca- 
tional fields. It also provided an excellent 
link between the school and the community 
—a thing sadly lacking in our school. 

After we had finished our interviews, 
there were still many unanswered problems. 
We began to compare notes on our read- 
ings. A whole class period was hardly 
enough to finish our discussion. I en- 
couraged each student to contribute to the 
discussion by telling about some problem 
that faced the character in his book and 
the solution to the problem. We suggested 
problems that were similar in our lives and 
tried to fit the solutions to our problems. 

Finally we looked for other sources of in- 


formation. Already we had read about jobs; 
we had talked to people about jobs; and 
now we could write to people and schools 
about work and special training. Here the 
problem of writing letters arose. Each stu- 
dent wrote and mailed a business letter. 
Some wrote to trade schools or colleges ask- 
ing for bulletins. Some wrote to resorts and 
summer camps asking for information on 
summer employment. One boy wrote to a 
construction company asking if he could 
work for them next summer and learn to 
drive a bull-dozer. 

When all was said and done, and the 
grade book was closed, one of the more 
reticent boys remarked, “Gee, Miss Ander- 
son, I’m glad we talked about jobs. That's 
my problem, but now I know how to work 
on it.” 


Recently They Said: 


All the Abnormal Years 


“The war has been over for three years and 
what have we won?” My American-history class was 
having a lively time discussing this question in 
current affairs. As we talked we found the familiar 
strains, fears, and misunderstandings that have many 
people doubting that we won anything. In the 
course of the discussion it was brought out that in 
numerous fields it was proving a longer and more 
difficult job to get back to “normalcy” than Ameri- 
can businessmen and political leaders had hoped. 

A boy raised his hand and asked, “When was 
there a normal year?” 

This simple question struck me with the fact 
that this boy, his classmates, and I for that matter, 
had lived through eras of false prosperity, depres- 
sion, and war, that knew no normal years.—RICHARD 
E. Gross in Social Education. 


Drugstore Cowboys 


We are concerned no little by the rapid strides 
being made by drugstore cowboys in taking over the 
operation of high-school athletics in Georgia. Under 
the guise of friends of the school, many prominent 
citizens have joined in the game of exploiting these 
fine high-school boys of ours. To the tune of “we 
want a winner” contributions are made to the ath- 


letic fund and in return control of athletic policy is 
demanded by these “philanthropists.” If their every 
wish is not followed and the coach does not come 
up with a “winner,” they not only howl for the 
coach's job but demand another superintendent and 
principal who will do their bidding.—Editorial in 
Georgia Education Journal. 


Chronology in History 


The difficulties inherent in cultivating the time 
sense among our youth plus the lack of experi- 
mentally tested procedures available to teachers may 
be responsible for the uneven history of chronology 
in the curriculum and for the amazing failure in 
this field with even the most gifted students. 

Surveys show that significant percentages of high- 
school graduates and college students cannot date 
the Middle Ages and the Civil War, nor see the rela- 
tionship between 1066 and feudalism, nor inter- 
pret “time phrases of a general nature,” nor recog- 
nize the word decade, nor associate prominent 
Americans with the period of their contributions to 
our national development. 

What reflection do these findings cast on the ef- 
fectiveness of instruction with the gifted and less 
gifted in the broader field of the development of 
our civilization?—Perry Srro in High Points. 
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Needed: an antidote for 
a hardboiled generation 


A Most Urgent ‘Fourth R” 


By 
LEON E. BURGOYNE 


HE EDUCATIONAL profession is being 
, 3 accused on all sides for its neglect in 
the teaching of the three R’s. Little has 
been written about it, but it seems logical 
to assume that we could easily stand ac- 
cused for our laxity in the teaching of the 
fourth R—respect. Respect for constituted 
authority and for the rights of others ap- 
pears to have gone by the board, and any- 
one exhibiting signs of this heretofore 
admirable trait is characterized as a weak- 
ling and a sissy. 

Can we in education shoulder a gener- 
ous portion of the responsibility for this 
condition? There are many, both in and 
out of the profession, who believe that we 
not only can, but should do so. 

Education seems always to have been a 
willing sucker for fads. Never able to steer 
a middle-of-the-road course, it has jumped 
from one band wagon to another, beating 
each new drum more loudly and with a 
great deal more zest than the previous one. 
The pendulum has swung from the theory 
of strict formalism to its direct opposite— 
the theory of so-called “progressive” edu- 
cation. 

There recently appeared in one of the 
leading mid-western newspapers a long let- 
ter to the editor, decrying the modern 
system of education which prides itself 
upon its ability to teach social adjustment 
but neglects its duty in developing well- 
informed young men and women. More 
recently there has appeared an article’ by a 
college student, giving voice to the many 
thousands of such students who are finding 


*Margaret Boo, “All Play in High School— 
Trouble in College.” The Clearing House, Nov. 
1948, pp. 160-61. 


themselves ill equipped to meet and cope 
with the more rigorous discipline and the 
need for well-developed study habits in 
securing a college education. 

On the other hand, there are present-day 
educators who have vociferously debunked 
the teaching of subject matter, and some 
have even gone so far as to suggest that any 
teacher who has leanings in the direction 
of subject matter and well-defined discipline 
should be barred from the profession. 

We as educators have been bursting our 
buttons with pride over the manner in 
which we have brought democracy into the 
school. Perhaps we should pause to deflate 
our swollen chests and consider this ques- 
tion: Have we given our students a true 
picture of democracy—or have we unwit- 
tingly created a false impression? The kind 
that the policeman hears in the surly 
“Anhh! It’s a free country, ain’t it?” 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness have been granted to us as a nation, 
not to each and every individual to abuse 
as he sees fit, and to the detriment of his 
fellow-men. The student’s idea of democ- 
racy should include a thorough understand- 
ing of his responsibility in such a way of 
life—his responsibility as it concerns his 
community, his nation, and himself. Is 
there much evidence to indicate that we 
are graduating students imbued with suff- 
cient self-discipline to assume a responsible 
position in a democratic pattern of living? 

The answer is a definite “no.” A quick 
glance about the nation is enough to show 
that respect for law and order and rights 
of others has vanished. Squads of policemen 
are overcome and routed while attempting 
to enforce laws. Men are beaten and have 
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their cars overturned if an effort is made 
to earn a livelihood for themselves and 
their families. Owners have their property 
destroyed by mobs. National leaders are 
the recipients of over-ripe eggs and vege- 
tables while vying for public office. Even 
in our athletic contests, authority is booed, 
hissed, and, in some instances, driven un- 
ceremoniously from the scene. 

We shrug off the seriousness of the situa- 
tion with unworried generalities about 
“chaotic times” or “the war,” but it is pos- 
sible to look about us in the school and 
visualize the little streams from which these 
rivers flow. Yesterday the custodian found 
all of the plumbing stripped from the boys’ 
lavatory. Five lockers were reported rifled 
this morning. Miss Jones assigned home- 
work and the class, in unison, roared its 
disapproval. The student-council president 
required fifteen minutes to quiet the as- 
sembly so that the speaker could be intro- 
duced. Miss Johnson’s class sent her home 
in tears during the fifth hour today. The 
student body is considering going on strike 
if Sam Jackson is disciplined for taking a 
poke at Mr. Boyd. 

Any one school might well throw in the 
towel if all of these conditions existed simul- 
taneously, but we do hear reports of these 
and similar disturbing instances emanat- 
ing from many of our institutions of edu- 
cation—and frequently. 

The situation boils down to several 
things in general, but one in particular— 
lack of respect. Most students exhibit few 
signs of respect for their work, their teachers, 
the administration, school property, or 
their classmates. A “me first’ attitude has 
developed, and it bodes ill for the team 
spirit so necessary in community living. 

In searching for the tap root responsible 
for the growth of this undemocratic con- 
dition, let’s be specific instead of glibly 
mouthing trite phrases and pointing an 
undecided finger at a troubled world. Edu- 
cation can look within itself to find the 
seat of its disorder. It has arrayed itself 


with voluminous high-sounding words and 
theories, which few can concretely define 
and to which fewer still can give much 
evidence of practicality. 

Many of these theories tend to promote 
social growth of the individual with com- 
plete disregard for subject matter and self- 
discipline. —Too many school systems, in 
hewing to this line of thought, are insisting 
that their teachers “be a pal” to the stu- 
dents. Faculties are cautioned to take it 
easy on assignments and homework. All 
must strive to the utmost to develop and 
promote self-expression in the individual— 
with little regard for the cost. No matter 
how serious the offense, the harsh word is 
taboo, for it will create ogres of inhibition 
and frustration. 

A graduate class in guidance was in- 
formed by the professor that the children 
should plan their own program each day 
and should be permitted to do what they 
pleased. When asked what he would do 
if the class decided to pop corn for a day, 
he replied that he would let them pop corn. 

Are we to give to our students the idea 
that there are no fetters in society? If so, 
we will be guilty of gross misrepresenta- 
tion. An interview with our students who 
have gone on to college or into various 
fields of endeavor will show that more than 
sufficient damage has already been done. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


“I have been bothered,” writes Mr. 
Burgoyne, “by the general apathy to- 
ward the rights of others and the lack 
of respect exhibited by the greater por- 
tion of students in our schools today. 
I think that the carry-over of this un- 
desirable trait is already apparent in 
the nation. Education can go a long 
way in correcting this condition.” Mr. 
Burgoyne teaches mathematics, and is 
basketball coach of St. Joseph, Mich., 
High School. 
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The larger percentage of them shake their 
heads and sadly say, “If only I had known.” 

For most ills there is a remedy, and this 
ailment in education can easily be cured 
with a generous application of common 
sense. Many of the theories of modern edu- 
cation have meat in them, but it is not 
necessary to devour the entire steak and 
leave the side dishes untouched. 

As we look back upon our high-school 
days, the teachers we recall with respect are 
those who had the ability to make us work 


while conducting class with a fair mind and 
a firm hand. In retrospect, the ones who con- 
stantly strove for top honors in a popularity 
contest and bowed to our every whim rate 
low on our scale for evaluation. The stu- 
dents of today apparently use the same 
scale in giving points to their teachers. 

A single classroom teacher cannot bring 
respect back into education, nor can one 
school system. It must be an over-all proc- 
ess which is recognized and promoted by 
the profession in its entirety. 


* * TRICKS of the TRADE * * 


By TED GORDON 


TRAVELER'S AID—When you have a 
guest in class, especially one who is going 
to speak to the students, it is a good idea 
to provide him with some orientation ma- 
terial which he can glance over before he 
arrives or while he is waiting to “go on.” 
Such materials may be the class rollbook, 
a seating chart with pertinent annotations 
for each pupil, guidance records, personal 
inventories, a set of graded papers. 


TRUE TWISTS—True Magazine has a 
column, “Twists,” which contains many 
helpful ideas. For instance, it suggests that 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to Tue 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


genuine plastic film to protect tools or sil- 
verware or to make anything airtight can 
be secured from those plastic balloon solu- 
tions so recently the fad. Just blow a bubble 
and press it around the object, or slit an 
opening into the bubble, insert the object, 
and press the plastic tightly around it. 


RED CARBON COPY-—You can insert 
red figures or letters in a carbon copy with- 
out removing the paper from the typewriter 
by inserting a small piece of red carbon be- 
hind the black carbon in the desired posi- 
tion, typing the data which is to be in red, 
and then removing the red carbon. 


NIGHT LIFE—Keep writing materials 
on a night stand right next to your bed. 
Then, when those bright ideas come to you 
as they so often seem to do in half-awake 
times, you can jot them down.—Joseph L. 
Magrum, graduate student, University of 
Southern California. 


PAPER CLIPS—You'll never be at a loss 
for paper clips if you'll attach them to the 
pocket found in so many types of brief- 
cases or folders; to the hidden flap in your 
purse or wallet. Or make them into a chain 
and attach them to anything convenient. 
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MUNICH STUDENT: 


By 
RUDOLPH F. STENGEL 


0100—A herd of torn clouds is drifting past 
the pale moon. A furious gust of wind 
sweeps down on the railway depot and 
scatters the shrill whistle of a locomotive 
over Laim suburb. Still six hours to go. 

o600—On the second floor, Andy gets up 
and turns on the radio. I’m glad he found 
a part-time job, he with TB and another 
baby coming. 

0700o—Two cups of black ersatz coffee. At 
least they warm you up. Books, paper— 
forgotten anything? 

0720—The usual crowd at the tram station 
—workers in dirty overalls, white collar 
girls in twice-patched stockings. Then 
they cram in. Curses, kicking, angry 
abuse. The sardine box takes its daily 
load. That fellow must be smoking rhu- 
barb leaves. Still, you can’t fall in case 
you faint. 

o800—Main railway station. Wedging out 
my way and protecting my buttons from 
being torn off, I can breathe again. Three 
rolls for breakfast while I am already on 
the road to the Technische Hochschule. 

o8i:0—Auditorium packed tight, of course. 
Much too small for that mass lecture. 
There is still no timber for the roof of 
main hall. I catch a place in an open 
window—good enough to sit on. 

0815—The professor enters. Perfunctory 
tapping of pencils. A name of inter- 
national fame—and a failing memory. 
You're just a mental worker, so 1500 
calories will do for you. Everybody with 
mimeographed sheets on his knees, to 
keep track of Old Man’s wandering 
thoughts. What's the use of lecturing on 
that subject, if production is vetoed? 


A Chronicle of His Day 


ogoo—Where is your attention, R. F. S.? 
The old head scar from '44 making 
trouble again. Weather changes, prob- 
ably. 

1000—Thank you, that’s over. I could stand 
a good breakfast now. Don’t overdraw 
your bread ration! Black market prices 
went up again. Better have another ersatz 
coffee. 

1015—Next lecture. Keep writing. That's 
what you pay for. 

1200—Cafeteria. A long line, but they hand 
it out quickly. Small portions, but the 
food is edible, at least, and doesn’t land 
you in a hospital with ulcus duo. 

1300—I ought to attend machine laboratory, 
but need the afternoon badly. Anyway, 
the rotten junk they saved from the ruins 
isn’t interesting. Let’s see, what is on the 
list? See OMGB about interzonal pass for 
Peter. America Haus—to see if book on 
thermodynamics is already available. Tell 
shoemaker how it feels to have just one 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

“This manuscript,” writes Dr. Roger 
M. Shaw, “presents a typical day in the 
life of a student at the Technische 
Hochschule Muenchen, as chronicled to 
me by cand. Ing. Rudolph F. Stengel. 
It is a spontaneous composition by a 
very capable young student of tech- 
nology.” Dr. Shaw, who supervises the 
school, is University Specialist, Office 
of Military Government for Bavaria, 
APO 407-A (Munich, Germany), U. S. 
Army. 
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pair, and that dissolving, and beg him 
to hurry repairing the other one. In other 
words, ten more cigarettes. Write Toni 
in Zurich to thank for sending combs. 
Apply to housing office for prolongation 
of permission to live in Munich. Oh, Hell! 
They ought to introduce the 48-hour day. 

1600—Conference on student exchange with 
Dr. X at Mil. Gov. Human beings are 
a rare sight in these days. It feels good to 
meet people, not officials. 

1900—Meal at a restaurant. 14 oz. fat cou- 
pon, please. Actual fat content: negligible. 
How are they otherwise expected to put 
in those large new windows unless they 
“compensate” with ration profits? 

2000—Student club meeting. A small group, 
but it gives you hope. Heinz reports from 
Berlin. He saw Paul Artre’s “The Flies” 
there. Next, the summer camp with for- 
eign students. Planned for months ahead, 
it will cost us a lot of red tape, but it is 
refreshing to meet young people from out- 
side this madhouse. 

2100—Jenny turns on the AFN news broad- 
cast. Tension—war in Palestine—war in 
China—we've had enough of it. Can’t 
they just let us study in peace? 

2200—Suburban train. The streetcar workers 


are on strike again. I wonder who would 
care if we go striking for food? Students 
are not vital, they just read books. 

2230—Home at last. There are some flowers 
beneath my window, but night has fallen 
already. A letter from Rosie. She isn’t any 
better off, studying med., and her just a 
girl. 

2245—That technical report. They want 
the translation badly, and I can’t let them 
down. Now where do I get a typewriter 
tomorrow? Take a pencil, brother: “On 
the tendency of generator gas to—” If 
you need money, you have to earn it. 

2315—I still ought to study that chapter on 
partial diff. equ. A little bit late in the 
evening. 

2330—Apparently not the best time for read- 
ing. Concentration zero. Out goes the 
light. 

2400—The earth shakes with explosions. 
Mortars—heavies—one hell of an arty 
barrage. Keep your head down: Picrine 
stench. Wheee—the sky splits, Hans yell- 
ing, “It’s got me—help!” 

Snap out of it, Rudie, the war is long 
past. And don’t dream so much. You need 
a long sleep for 
TOMORROW 


The Supt.: Not a Lone Wolf 


If there ever was a time when a school superin- 
tendent could do a one-man, lone-wolf job of 
operating a public school system, that day is past. 

Because of the many varied responsibilities placed 
upon public education today and because of the 
multiplicity of complicated problems that have 
faced the schools during and since World War II, 
the public schools today stand at the crossroads of 
American life. Sooner or later, every important 
problem of the community comes to the desk of the 
superintendent of schools. 

Problems of school housing, salary schedules, per- 
sonnel, curriculum improvement, and the rest of 
them are no longer the problems of the super- 
intendent or board alone. They are the community's 
problems. 


Regardless of his training, experience, or personal 
traits, the school head who attempts to “retain 
control” in his own strong hands is doomed to be- 
come a bitter victim of circumstance rather than 
to remain the captain of his soul or the master of his 
fate. 

The people of the community who provide the 
pupils and who pay the bills are entitled to a share 
in the enterprise. After all, the folks who dip into 
their pockets and raise more state funds for educa- 
tion, and who vote bonds for school buildings, and 
who vote increased tax rates for operation of school 
programs, have the right to be concerned with the 
program and the product of the schools.—C. C. 
TRILLINGHAM in Monthly Bulletin (Los Angeles 
County, Cal., Schools). 
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ACTION on HEALTH: 
A school goes beyond the “talking” stage 


By WILLIAM PLUTTE 


T's A GREAT temptation to tell about this 
plan in geometric terms—we started at 
“A,” then proceeded to “B” in a straight 
line; no fuss, no bother. Never have I 
read of school health programs where such 
was not the case. 

This is no profound statement: health 
education has too long been a problem of 
the other fellow. We tell how health is one 
of our prime objectives, we talk about it 
in conferences; we shake our heads over the 
poor health of our students, and everyone 
then feels warm with the glow received 
from a job well done when an informal, 
unanimous vote (let’s get this meeting over 
with) fervently assents to the thesis that 
health is an integral part of all our teach- 
ing. And we must carry it over into the 
home. 

What would be the outcome if history, 
or English, or mathematics were dropped 
from your curriculum and teachers in other 
subject fields were told these three funda- 
mentals were to be part of their everyday 
classroom work—this being stated with no 
reference to a core curriculum. So many 
teachers piously touch finger tips and say, 
“Why, I try to teach the students to live, 
and naturally I don’t confine myself to pure 
subject matter. For example, in our cooking 
class, we attempted to bake an upside-down 
cake (why can’t girls learn the difference 
between baking soda and baking powder) 
and Annabelle gave a wonderful report on 
Hawaii, because that’s where pineapples 
come from.” 

Let's be honest with ourselves; no one is 
peeking. Just how many of your pupils 
have defective vision? How many are hard 
of hearing? Which one has had rheumatic 


fever? Who should have a tonsillectomy? 
If you don’t know the answers who does? 

Of course, some school systems do give 
annual physicians’ examinations for stu- 
dents, but these are rare exceptions. Well, 
let the nurse worry about the health prob- 
lems. If your school is typical in having a 
part-time nurse you will find her time al- 
most entirely taken up with first aid or 
checking those students who “don’t feel 
well.” There is little opportunity for her to 
ferret out the borderline health cases. By 
borderline I mean the student who appears 
to be well but who actually has a defect 
which is hampering his work. 

A discussion brought out one example il- 
lustrating borderline health. One student 
rated almost genius in various tests, yet he 
could read only those books several years 
below his level. After all sorts of psycho- 
logical maneuvers were used on him un- 
successfully, he was passed off as being lazy. 
By accident, he was given an eye examina- 
tion which indicated his vision was very 
poor. Once fitted with glasses, he rapidly 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


“We've begun our health program,” 
writes Mr. Plutte, “and I have pre- 
sented the outcomes of our first semes- 
ter’s work. What we've accomplished 
has been more than satisfactory to al- 
most everyone but me.” He writes with 
critical detachment about the program, 
merely claiming that it’s more than 
most schools have done. He teaches in 
Ells Junior High School, Richmond, 
Cal. 
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improved in reading ability. Naturally, a 
case like that could be used to show how 
wonderful health services are, but there’s 
just a little more to it. 

To offer good health services you have to 
have several factors. First, a superior who 
is interested, a few people who are really 
willing to help, and some idea of what you 
want to accomplish. If possible to obtain, 
professional aid would be helpful. 

In our school we decided on a screening 
of all new students, With results obtained 
from these screenings we began to have our 
part-time system medical officer give com- 
plete examinations to the obviously worst 
cases. Then what? The findings were passed 
on to teachers, in conference, for their in- 
formation and to parents for correction. 
Our city has health plans for all gradations 
of family incomes. No student need suffer 
a remedial health problem if his parents 
wish it corrected. 

In the foregoing paragraph you have read 
a summary of the results of several hundred 
hours of voluntary teacher-time. We have 
undoubtedly missed many children; we may 


have put in wasted time on many others; 
next semester there may be no teacher 
volunteers (there’s no real recognition as a 
reward). Or maybe it will be a return to 
the old theme of health is everyone’s re. 
sponsibility. 

Whatever the future holds in store, this 
semester's health plan showed there are 
many unsuspected health problems in a 
school which may be helped, or eradicated, 
through direct effort. 

It would be nice to show how we created 
a perfectly healthy school; but, for some 
reason that has not been the case. Actually 
there have been only several dozen chil- 
dren who have been completely examined 
and deemed in need of health aid. This 
does not mean that there aren’t many more. 
It does mean these forty to sixty students 
have had their health difficulties recognized 
and, in addition to their teachers knowing 
of them, if their parents cooperate they can 
be definitely made healthier. What is amaz- 
ing is the fact that practically none in this 
group was recognized before being 
screened, 


Report Card 


By JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


He sits there trembling in his classroom seat, 
With focused eyes intent and heart a-flutter. 








Hot fear pours through his veins like melted butter; 
His name may make catastrophe complete. 

The teacher stands aloof with passive face, 

Her tongue unrolls the alphabet with care. 

She greets each pupil with a casual stare; 

And mountains fall or heavens flood their grace. 


Angels and ministers, defend his spirit! 

On some far hill she faintly calls a card. 

His eager ears are wildly strained to hear it; 

He jumps and stumbles forward, breathing hard. 
An anguished glance, hope falters at the crest, 
Then in his eyes all joy is manifest. 














OPPORTUNISM: 


Capitalizing on Classroom Slip-Ups 


By MORRIS A. BRINN 


T’s sO EASY to fall into a standardized 
I routine in teaching. What a feeling of 
security and confidence one receives from 
a lesson that is well planned! To know at 
every moment in the forty-minute period 
what the logical sequence of events will 
produce gives the teacher the feeling of the 
puppeteer, as each manikin executes its 
movements at the slightest turn of the 
manipulator’s wrist. 

But the type of teaching I wish to de- 
scribe is a departure from the groove of 
daily classroom routine. It depends more 
on the unexpected and has not been 
planned for. It calls for a rapid utilization 
of one’s mental resources in order to capital- 
ize on what otherwise may end in a peda- 
gogic debacle. It contains all the elements 
of real-life drama since it accepts the reality 
of accidents but not their finality. It may 
be likened, for want of a more appropriate 
analogy, to an automobile collision with 
its twisted steel, its scattered debris, but its 
intended victims stepping out of the wreck- 
age miraculously unscathed. 

Teaching, like life, will have its accidents. 
The accident is a startling upset, a sudden 
disturbance of predetermined class routine. 
A science demonstration fails, a test-tube is 
accidentally broken, a burn is sustained 
through faulty handling of some combus- 
tibles. 

What do you do then? Perhaps most of 
us feel that we as teachers and leaders must 
save face. It would be humiliating for us to 
appear capable of making errors and of 
being clumsy. The better approach would 
be to cover up our mistakes. Otherwise our 
discipline will suffer and class decorum 
will be ruffled. Our students might un- 


mercifully heckle us and hold us up to 
public scorn. 

Ridiculous! Here indeed is an opportu- 
nity to climb the summits of fine teaching. 
As evidence of this, I can recall that some of 
my most inspired instruction was the result 
of fortuitous circumstance. 

Recently one of my science classes was 
studying different types of lighting devices 
such as the candle, the kerosene lamp, and 
the incandescent lamp. A ringstand hold- 
ing an electric bulb connected to a wall 
outlet was knocked over and the electric 
lamp was broken. Was I embarrassed? Only 
momentarily. Any heckling? A little. 

However, I was quick to observe that the 
fine, tungsten filament which produces the 
light was intact. Admitting to my blame 
for this untoward incident, I pointed out 
that useful lessons could be learned from 
accidents. For example, we speculated on 
the mathematical possibility of the interior 
being left without a flaw if the bulb could 
be subjected to such a shattering blow any 
given number of times. The class concluded 
after some brief consideration that the 
chances were very slim, 

Each member of the group was afforded 
an opportunity to examine the inside of 
the bulb. While this was going on, one 
alert individual asked whether the filament 
could still light with the glass bulb-like en- 
velope removed. We tried the experiment. 
When the incomplete portion of the lamp 
was connected to the electrical outlet, it 
produced a brilliant white-hot flash which 
vanished instantly in a shower of falling 
sparks. Spectacular? Certainly. And the im- 
pact of the lesson was more powerful be- 
cause it demonstrated vividly that useful 
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knowledge could be obtained from an ac- 
cident if the person was observant and re- 
sourceful. 

At another time this experimenter was 
using a microprojector to show enlarged 
images of different objects on a movie 
screen. Specimen slides of textile fibers, hu- 
man hair, and bacteria were shown. One 
pupil expressed a desire to view a fiber of 
steel wool. In separating one of the threads 
from the steel wool mass, the writer cut his 
finger. While the wound was still bleeding 
freely, he made a blood smear on a clean 
glass slide and the class was “treated” to 
the spectacle of studying the red corpuscles 
in fresh human blood! 

Accidents do not occur in science only. 
The technique of “teaching by accident” 
can be used in all subjects. 

The English teacher who, in a temporary 
lapse of memory, misspells the word “ac- 
commodate” with one “m” can grasp this 
critical juncture to instill the spirit of re- 
search in his students. They can look up the 
correct spelling in the dictionary. Other 
useful by-products such as pronunciation, 
etymology, and meaning can accrue at the 
same time, 

The mathematics instructor who makes a 
mistake in adding a column of ten figures 
will not dismiss it with a casual comment 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


If Mr. Brinn fell into a river, he 
probably would climb out with a nice 
two-pound trout for dinner. At any 
rate, when something goes wrong in 
one of his classroom demonstrations, 
instead of getting flustered, he tries to 
turn the accident into a good teaching 
situation. He tells how he does it, and 
goes on to suggest how teachers of 
other subjects can use the same 
method. He teaches science in Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Newark, 
N.J. 
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that the method, not the mechanical result, 
is the important thing. Here is a golden 
opportunity to find out the why and where- 
fore of errors in such seemingly simple 
arithmetical operations. The psychological 
aspects of mental fatigue can be discussed. 
The value of calculating machines can be 
brought in. The element of wonder can be 
excited in the pupil by pointing to such 
intricate marvels of modern science as the 
giant calculating machines which are ca- 
pable of solving in a few minutes problems 
that used to take months of tedious reckon- 
ing. 

References on “teaching by accident” 
could be made for all subject areas in detail. 
No doubt in some fields like shop, machine, 
woodwork, sheetmetal, and the like, this 
technique has long been _ recognized. 
Damage to equipment or injury to person 
has long been utilized as a teaching op- 
portunity. In the field of physical education 
some work has been effected in teaching 
first aid during actual injury sustained 
through play. 

But in the academic sphere and in the 
arts this teaching stratagem could be just 
as fully exploited. In these areas, accidents 
may assume the form of a wrong date in his- 
tory class, the playing of a discordant note 
in music, the reaching of a wrong conclu- 
sion in a debate, the use of clashing colors 
in art, or even an uncalled-for error in a 
pupil’s homework. The alert specialist in 
these subjects will be swift to grasp the 
exigency of the moment so that many useful 
outcomes will accrue to his students as a re- 
sult. 

Since accidents are concomitant with life 
situations, let us learn to recognize their 
teaching potentialities when they present 
themselves. To ignore their appearance as 
an unmitigated nuisance would be to dis- 
count the fact that such discoveries as vul- 
canization of rubber, penicillin, vaccina- 
tion, and the law of gravitation were born 
of accidental chance. 

This is not to suggest that we recommend 





OPPORTUNISM 


the deliberate or artificial creation of ac- 
cidents in order to achieve dramatic effect 
in teaching. What we most emphatically 
do assert is that on those infrequent oc- 


* * * 


CORRECTION: In the December 1948 issue, this 
department quoted the Phi Delta Kappan to the 
effect that there are only 2,000 student councils in 
the 25,000 secondary schools of the U. S. Gerald M. 
Van Pool, director of student activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils, informs us 
that the figure stated in the Phi Delta Kappan is an 
error. He says that there is no accurate estimate of 
the number of student councils in secondary schools, 
but that 8,000 to 12,000 probably would be more 
nearly accurate than 2,000. 


CHILD LABOR: How far the U. S. has progressed 
toward its ideal of a high-school education for all is 
indicated in the following Census figures for Octo- 
ber 1947, quoted in The American Child: Of 
4,160,000 children who are 14 or 15 years old, 80% 
were in school and not working; 3% were out of 
school and not working; 12% were in school and 
working; and 5% were out of school and working. 
Among the 4,330,000 children 16 or 17 years old, 
53% were in school and not working; 8% were out 
of school and not working; 15% were in school and 
working; and 24% were out of school and working. 


CLASS JEWELRY: Is the common custom of hav- 
ing high-school class rings or pins worthy and justi- 
fiable? Recently 760 persons who had been gradu- 
ated from 173 different high schools, from o to more 
than 25 years ago, were interviewed on this subject 
by graduate students at Indiana State Teachers 
College, reports J. R. Shannon in School Activities. 
Asked whether buying of class jewelry had been the 
custom in their high schools, 666 answered “yes” 
and 85 answered “no.” Some 186 had not bought 
class jewelry, while 570 had. Among the latter, rings 


— i 


Eptror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 


conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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casions when Dame Chance sets up the 
chain reaction of mild calamity, we be agile 
enough to wrest from her a constructive 
teaching lesson. 


FINDINGS Pee) 


had been favored over pins 444 to 1. Of those who 
had bought class jewelry, many did not answer 
the question, “Why did you buy?” Of those who 
answered, the predominant responses were “Wanted 
to,” 332; and “To conform to class action,” 195. 
Only a third of those who had bought class jewelry 
still wear it regularly. Comments Dr. Shannon, “It 
would be well to see what the result would be in 
regard to this practice if salesmen remained away 
from the high-school buildings.” 


LIBRARIANS: Michigan schools currently fall far 
short of North Central Association's minimum re- 
quirements in library service, and the librarians are 
short on training, says Richard J. Hurley in the 
School of Education Bulletin of the University of 
Michigan. Less than 25% of Michigan schools with 
fewer than 200 pupils offer the required 2 periods a 
day of library service. About 50% of schools with 
200 to 499 pupils offer the requisite half-day service. 
And only 75% of schools with 500 or more pupils 
meet the requirement of a full-day library. A previ- 
ous (1943) study in which 231 Michigan school Li- 
brarians responded showed that 176 had “no train- 
ing or library degree or certificate.” A 1938 survey 
in the State, sponsored by the American Library As- 
sociation, reached the conclusion that “not much 
progress could be made until schools were awakened 
to the importance of the library in modern educa- 
tion.” But in all of these respects, of course, Michi- 
gan is not unique. 


SCHOOL BUSES: One state permits children of 
14 to operate school buses, 39 states have no maxi- 
mum age for school-bus drivers, and 22 states pre- 
scribe no definite experience that a person must 
have to drive a school bus, says Robert W. Eaves in 
Safety Education. In 38 states school-bus drivers do 
not have to know anything about first aid. And in 
6 states, as far as their laws go, the drivers don't 
even need to know how to start, steer, or stop a 
motor vehicle. (Apparently in those 6 states the driv- 
ers can earn while they learn.) The 1948 National 
Conference on School Transportation recommended 
a set of standards for school-bus drivers which states 
can establish by law, or which can be enforced in 
local school systems in the meantime. 











THE PROFESSOR 
HIT THE JACKPOT! 


By 
EDWARD J. RUTAN 


T WAS back in 1950 that I was assigned 
I to interview the man of the year— 
Governor Hanscom Hendershot. 

He was a mite of a man who did not look 
as if life begins after 40; in fact, he looked 
ready for a nervous breakdown, yet he was 
the biggest man in the State, and was 
destined for even greater glory! Hendershot 
had everything money could buy. He was 
looked up to because of his position and 
his word was law! To me he seemed any- 
thing but the type of man for governor 
and certainly not presidential timber! But 
remember, this was America, where any- 
thing could happen and did. 

You recall that in those times food was 
short and prices high and another war was 
imminent, Scandal was overshadowed by 
the threat of Communism; education was 
“big business,” for all veterans were cashing 
in on the G.I. Bill of Rights. Crime, mur- 
der, rape, arson, juvenile delinquency, vice, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the story of Hanscom Hen- 
dershot, who labored hard to teach 
young people, and also had to labor 
hard at outside jobs to add to his small 
salary and support his family. Some- 
how the community never honored nor 
enriched him until by luck he became 
a coin-machine racketeer, preying upon 
the nickels and quarters of the school 
children. There must be a great moral 
lesson in this somewhere. Mr. Rutan is 
a member of the faculty of East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, N.C. 





gambling, were rampant, and confusion— 
rather than postwar reconstruction—was the 
order of the day. 

And here was the man of the year! 

So, naturally, my first question was, 
“How did you ever get to be Governor?” 

What a story! 

A married man with three children, Han- 
scom H. Hendershot, after graduation from 
Teachers’ College, had started teaching dur- 
ing the depression at a salary of $1,200 a 
year. He wandered from town to town, 
getting a $50 raise here and there, until in 
1948 he landed in Fairview, U.S.A., teach- 
ing Vets at $1,885 per annum. He was so 
heavily in debt that he had to find other 
means for support, so he began taking on 
outside jobs. 

His first odd job, he remembered, was 
as night shipping clerk in a beer-bottling 
plant. He would teach all day, rush to the 
plant, work until midnight, drop into bed 
half dead, get up in the wee hours of the 
morning, and then do it all over again until 
the week-end. On Saturdays—when he 
found that 69-cents-an-hour was not enough 
to pay his $85-a-month rent—he worked in 
a chain grocery store from 6:45 A.M. till 
11:30 P.M. for $7.75. Sundays, dead to the 
world, he tried to rest, but he had to keep 
up with his school work, so he made les- 
son plans all day. Thus Monday found him 
at the grind again. 

Soon he was fired from the brewery for 
being late to work, so he got a job selling 
oil burners, which didn’t pay, and he then 
became a night watchman at a machine 
shop. Fired for falling asleep on the job, 
he became a bartender at a place frequented 
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by his students, which he had to relinquish 
because that particular odd-job jeopardized 
his teaching position. At one time he was, 
besides being a history teacher, a drug 
clerk, book salesman, truck driver, dish- 
washer. But this strain landed him in the 
hospital, while his debts continued to 
mount until he started working again. 

The professor never saw his family, ex- 
cept for fleeting moments, at this stage of 
his career. And it was only a stroke of good 
fortune—a mere “happenstance”—that led 
to his rise to power, 

One day in economics class he meekly 
mentioned that the law of supply and de- 
mand was interesting, explaining that with 
inflation extra money and extra labor were 
needed; hence, one had, like himself, to 
create a demand for his labor. Next day 
one of his students told him that he had 
told his father about “this here demand 
and supply for labor’’ and his Dad would 
like for the professor to talk with him. 
When could he come over? 

Fearing the worst, Hendershot went to 
see Mr. Willikens, who instead of lecturing 
him for speaking of unionism in the class- 
room, listened to and was impressed by 
the Professor’s store of knowledge, thereby 
sending him to see an influential friend, 
who in turn was impressed by the “brains” 
of the teacher. And it wasn’t long before 
the Professor’s outside job was “operating” 
a chain of slot machines. Quite soon it took 
so much of his time that he was forced to 
resign his teaching position to devote full 
time to business. 

In his letter of resignation he stated that 


he loved to teach and still believed that 
the youth of our land were our best and 
greatest national wealth but that he had 
no alternative, since he had responsibilities 
and his business associates were firm. A 
month after his resignation from his $1,885- 
a-year position as teacher he was averag- 
ing $5,000 per week as boss of a racketeering 
syndicate. 

You remember how slot machines were 
“rigged” to pay off any percentage desired. 
Most of them could be “fixed” to retain 
from 40 to 70 per cent of the coins fed 
into them, so that most machines paid off 
only go cents on every dollar. This natu- 
rally netted the bosses fabulous sums, Han- 
ny, as the gang called him, helped them 
beat the income tax—simply by quoting the 
letter of the law while the gang watched 
for the loopholes; thus every bookie, polli- 
tician, and ward heeler came to him. So he 
became a political power in town. No long- 
er was he an object of ridicule! Who owned 
the best house in town, spent most of his 
time with his family, traveled all over the 
world, cultivated the holly-growing habit 
—all on nickles from coin machines? Who 
hit the jackpot? None other than Hanny 
the Prof! 

By 1950, when I first met Hendershot, he 
had been elected governor of the State by 
a landslide; his wife was in everything; his 
children were in swanky private schools, 
and he was the most sought-after man in 
the whole country, Time decorated its 
front with “HENDERSHOT THE MAN OF THE 
YEAR.” 

1950! Yes, that was the year, indeed! 


Life and Subjects 


Generally every teacher agrees that a curriculum 
which best fits the boy and girl for life is the one 
he would like to teach. The difficulty is that most 
teachers can make a good case for the contribution 
of their particular subjects to life and living. 


It is interesting and instructive to note how prepa- 
ration for life is interpreted to mean so many units 
of foreign language, English, science, mathematics, 
or health education.—Paut F. Branpwein in High 
Points. 











ADVENTURES 2n 
Creative WRITING 


By 
SISTER M. EVARISTA, C.S.J. 


NE OF THE ultimate goals of education 
O is thinking power, and a strong 
stimulus to the thinking faculties is train- 
ing in the communication of ideas. There- 
fore, whatever subject I teach, I try to 
awaken in my students, or to stimulate, as 
the case may be, a desire for self-expression 
through the written word. 

In general business training, the class 
wrote several short papers on suggested 
topics—their preference for certain voca- 
tions, stating advantages and disadvantages; 
the superiority of certain investments over 
others, or the suitability of these invest- 
ments for themselves or persons of their 
acquaintance. I asked for a somewhat 
longer paper after we had studied various 
modes of travel and attendant details like 
visas, passports, travelers checks, pullman 
and dining service. The students were to 
apply their knowledge to an imaginary 
trip on which they used as many as possible 
of these items, yet maintained plausibility. 
As I checked the papers, vicariously I ex- 
perienced their fun and enjoyed their jokes. 
One boy even adventured in a submarine. 

Members of the Latin club wrote and 
presented a skit showing that many words 
in the English language are borrowed from 
the Latin. Others than the Latin students 
learned something of the value of the study 
of Latin as well as changes in word mean- 
ings. The second-year class drew up a con- 
stitution for the club, For a special occa- 
sion a senior boy wrote and delivered the 
address of welcome in Latin. 

The psychology class gathered biographi- 
cal data about modern persons of note. 
Choosing one biography, each student 


noted psychological factors in incidents of 
success or failure. For instance, was the 
success or failure owing to heredity or en- 
vironment? Was the person’s adjustment 
personal or social? What type of learning 
did he need for this adjustment? This ex- 
ercise encouraged thinking and made the 
students more alert to the psychology in 
everyday life. 

Literature offers many opportunities for 
self expression through creative writing. I 
require of my students many short papers, 
200 to 300 words in length, because I be- 
lieve that such practice is effective training 
in the craft of writing. Too, it is advanta- 
geous that the writer’s audience is his own 
classmates. The basic interest necessary for 
success is usually present, since the class is 
already familiar with the subject matter of 
the paper. Hence, the trick is to excite 
audience interest by presenting a new phase 
or by novel treatment of the familiar. 

I correlate assignments for papers with 
literature assignments. When we studied 
Pepys’ Diary, the students kept a diary of 
their own activities for a week. I did not 
want undue restraint to kill spontaneity or 
enthusiasm, so I stated definitely that 
though I would read the diaries, I did not 
want them written for my edification. The 
result was gratifying. The diaries presented 
several angles of school life that were new 
to me, and in most cases the treatment was 
novel. 

In writing a description of a perfect day, 
one student described it as a day when all 
details were perfect. He began the day by 
getting up the first time he was called, not 
the third. Then followed crisp bacon, un- 
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burned toast, hot coffee, teachers in good 
humor, students with perfect lessons. He 
concluded this happy flight of fancy by re- 
flecting that such a day would be too per- 
fect to be pleasant. 

We write ballads. Usually there are ex- 
cellent ones which can be used in the 
school paper. Others are mere jingles. But 
writing poetry is excellent training because 
of the thought and care necessary for rhyme 
and rhythm and for choosing just the right 
word, Placing the theme in a modern set- 
ting adds interest. 

Any publicity given to student writing is 
a powerful incentive to further effort and 
improvement. Contests are good for this 
reason if the student wins; if he does not 
win, he has had contact with the educative 
values of motivation and evaluation which 
contests offer. 

My sophomore English class asked to 
write a Christmas play and were ready 
with a suggestion for the plot. We discussed 
the possibility of writing a play around this 
plot of a woman who knew Christmas only 
as a time for useless gift-giving. The next 
day’s assignment was to bring to class writ- 
ten suggestions for the play, or better, a 
part of it written. We read and criticized 
these offerings. When possible, we selected 
suitable parts, often suggesting a better way 
of wording them, sometimes combining two 
or more bits in one incident or even one 
speech, and wrote the result on the board 
so that all might copy it. 

Each day’s assignment was to try to im- 
prove what we had written and to continue 
writing from where we left off. Again we 
criticized, suggested, wrote. I kept the whole 
procedure as informal as possible while 
holding the attention of the inevitable 
laggards. As the play assumed form, en- 
thusiasm mounted. The more interested 
ones stayed after school and some even 
came back at night to work. 

So pleased were they with their achieve- 
ment when it was finished, that they asked 
to present it to the public. It was well re- 


ceived under the title, Lighting the Christ- 
mas Candles. And when next year the 
Catholic School Journal accepted it for 
publication, those who had taken part in 
writing and producing it, were sure it 
would eventually make Broadway. 

Last year’s class edited a page in a news- 
paper. Our Sunday Visitor, a Catholic 
weekly of wide circulation, devotes one 
section to youth. Each week the editors in- 
vite one high school to edit a page. Ours 
carried stories about the school, which has 
had a hundred years of growing from a 
manual-arts school for Osage Indian boys; 
there were stories about the historic church 
bell which called the Osages to worship, 
about sports, music. The page brought 
dozens of letters of commendation from 
readers in ten states and two from England. 

When I am blessed in having a regular 
writing class, the procedure is somewhat dif- 
ferent. During the first few weeks I adopt 
a laissez-faire method, I do not adhere 
strictly to a hard-and-fast plan for each 
week and month of the semester. Such a 
procedure checks spontaneity and defeats 
its own purpose. Moreover, the program 
must be kept flexible to take care of in- 
dividual differences and to include the in- 
evitable requests for extracurricular proj- 
ects—radio scripts, assembly skits, a literary 
setting for a fine-arts recital, contests, and 
what not. Furthermore, a writing course at 
the start should offer opportunity for self- 
discovery through much and varied writing. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


“Through the years I have had con- 
siderable experience in teaching crea- 
tive writing,” writes Sister M. Evarista. 
“I have tried to show what can be done 
in this field, not only in special writing 
classes, but also in regular English 
classes and in other groups.” The au- 
thor teaches in Cathedral High School, 
Wichita, Kan. 
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Probably the most important feature of 
the craft of writing is the creation of images 
in the reader’s mind. Accordingly, we study 
words as an aid to imagery. We note the 
various shades of meaning in words, we 
strive for the concrete rather than the ab- 
stract, and do not overlook word associa- 
tions. I remind the class that short words 
are forceful, that usual, but not common- 
place words are best. Incidentally, we spend 
some time on kind, length, and use of sen- 
tences. We practice arranging them in the 
paragraph for the best effect. 

We also combine words in different or- 
ders to give as vivid a picture as possible. I 
show the students the trick of “snap shot” 
descriptions. By means of two or three strik- 
ing details they can call up images of sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, or smell; they can stir 
the reader’s imagination, or take him back 
to his own experiences. 

The amount of detailed study given to 
different types of writing is conditioned by 
the class time available and the ability of 
the class. A high-school writing course is 
largely exploratory and the study of types 
is necessarily brief. In a normal school year 
with a good class, I can usually do a little 
with the essay, poem, magazine article, and 
the short story. We discuss the theory of 
each type considered, learn the fundamen- 
tal principles of its construction, analyze 
examples by standard writers, and finally 
write. 

At this point board work is indispensable. 
Besides reading the papers in class and 
criticizing them, I ask students to copy their 
work on the board. With the copy before 


Angels 


Back about a thousand years ago, groups of schol- 
ars—the Scholastics—were debating some strange 
questions. One among them will provoke our smiles: 
“How many angels can stand on the point of a 
pine”... 


them, the class can more easily spot weak 
and strong points and their discussion is 
more intelligible. Too, there is the psycho- 
logical factor of combining visual and audi- 
tory learning. Sometimes I offer my own 
work for the same treatment. Even high- 
school students are adept at finding weak- 
nesses of diction or construction which have 
escaped me. 

In exploring the craft of writing as in ex- 
ploring any other field, the aid of experts 
is invaluable. No matter in what form stu- 
dents desire to express themselves, they can 
learn through reading, helpful devices used 
by professional writers. Hence, I encourage 
the students to read widely among practic- 
ing craftsmen of the art and beyond the lim- 
its of requirements. Obviously, their reading 
must not be haphazard browsing. It must 
be directed, and direction presupposes on 
the part of the instructor, familiarity with 
the technical and literary bibliography of 
the types under consideration. The ade- 
quacy of the library, also, will determine 
the extent of their reading, but magazines 
can supplement library facilities. 

Practice in creative writing is not for the 
purpose of producing professional writers, 
nor is it necessarily a step in that direction. 
Very few of our students will pursue a writ- 
ing career. But a study of the technique of 
writing and practice in applying the prin- 
ciples develops skill in presenting ideas, a 
valuable asset in any work. Too, knowledge 
gained in the course will enable the stu- 
dents to read more intelligently and criti- 
cally, and hence, to appreciate more sensi- 
tively what they read. 


ona Pin 


Of course, in this day of objective experimenta- 
tion, the answer to the . . . question would be easy. 
I will furnish the pin; you go and find some angels! 
—Hanor A. Wess in The Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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12 Guides for School 


RADIO 


PROGRAMS 


By JOHN SCOTT 


ADIO, an important medium of public 
R relations between the school and its 
patrons, often has had attached to it an air 
of mystery that has prevented our using it 
to a full advantage. 

Since the end of the war the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has granted scores 
of new licenses in almost all localities. Most 
of these have been the small, local-station 
kind of license with a 250 watt output that 
limits the station’s transmission to a particu- 
lar geographical locality. This means the 
stations are local in character, local in their 
service and obligations. And these stations 
have increasing amounts of time to devote 
to the public schools, since they are eager 
to present programs “in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” 

It is to the mutual advantage of the 
schools and the broadcast stations if the 
school system scrutinizes carefully its ca- 
pacity to provide the highest possible type 
of program. This means locating talented 
people within the system to prepare, re- 
hearse and present the broadcasts, it means 
close liaison with the station’s program di- 
rector, production manager and staff an- 
nouncers to produce the most effective pro- 
gram possible. 

In our own experience in the South Bend, 
Ind., Public Schools, we have discovered 
some positive guides that serve to keep us 
in the right direction when we are prepar- 
ing radio programs: 

1. Select subject matter that is interesting 
to the greatest possible per cent of the 
parent public. 

2. Prepare the script at least ten days in 
advance of the broadcast and conduct the 
first rehearsal at least three days before. 


3. Dramatize the script; if practicable, use 
musical bridges, to break up sequences. 
Avoid straight talk, There is no quicker 
way to click off radio dials than to have a 
fifteen minute “discussion.” 

4. Use the staff announcer. There is 
always an announcer on duty, and if the 
script is given to him a day in advance, he'll 
always be glad to take part. 

5. TIME the program carefully in the 
first rehearsal. Allow for “cuts” in case it 
drags and runs overtime. By the same token, 
have an appropriate musical ending or 
“fillers” that can be used in case your ma- 
terial is too short. 

6. Pick skilled voices. Avoid getting 
people on the air simply because they are 
skilled in another field. If you're broad- 
casting a therapy program and the therapist 
stutters, just use somebdy else to take his 
part. 

7. Build up your program. Advertise it 
through the school papers and the PTA. 
Try for newspaper publicity. If you have a 
series, use posters. Try direct mail—many 
civic organizations or merchants will co- 
operate by mailing an announcement of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


More and more schools are finding 
that it is not difficult to get time on 
the air, and that their radio programs 
are good public relations. Mr. Scott 
offers here some pointers gathered from 
his own experience with school pro- 
grams. He is Director of Publications, 
School City of South Bend, Ind. 
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your program with their bills or commercial 
material. 

8. Try for good “times.” If your station is 
part of a network, the most desirable time 
you can get probably is right before or after 
the network is cut in. If it’s purely a local 
station, try to get evening time between 
6 and 10 P.M. The station's willingness to 
cooperate in this respect will vary with its 
commercial commitments—but also with the 
quality of your program material. 

g. Don’t overlook the possibility of com- 
mercial sponsorship. It must be dignified, 
but it can be done. “Jones Brothers re- 
linquish their time in order that you may 
hear this special schools broadcast.” This 
will get you better times because, obviously, 
the best times are for sale. 

10. Don’t take on too much. Good school 
radio programs require two hours of writing 
and research for every five minutes on the 
air. Don’t arrange for a fifteen-week series 
until you’re sure the job can be well done. 


You're likely to end up “assigning the pro- 
gram” and that’s when you've slipped. 

11. If you have a “series” of school broad- 
casts, try to develop a story thread. Have 
some character who appears every weck 
(“Uncle Fred visits the schools”), something 
that will tie the programs together and at. 
tract listeners because it has continuity. 

12. Point the program toward the listen- 
ers. Avoid the “we're doing this in the 
schools” temptation. Make it “your children 
are doing this, YOU have this opportunity, 
this program is open to YOU.” People are 
more interested in their own children than 
in the “integrated curriculum.” 

With the advent of television, exciting 
new opportunities will arise for the schools, 
and it is important to the teacher, principal, 
and administrator that the limitless possi- 
bilities of public relations through radio 
be explored thoroughly whenever the prob- 
lem of “interpreting the schools” is con- 
sidered. 


I Have Stopped Speaking—For Free 


I have stopped making speeches. I have stopped 
speaking because everyone else is busier than I am. 
I am, or I should say that I was, a member of the 
naive fraternity of free speakers. 

You have met me before, but probably don’t 
remember it because I am the speaker whose name 
is always mispronounced when I am introduced. 
I am the fellow whose title is always confused. I 
speak on a topic that is defined one way on the 
program, but which is completely different from 
that assigned to me by the program chairman. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I don’t care particularly if the 
audience doesn’t know my name. Who I am or what 
I do exactly is not of profound significance, nor is 
the title of my talk. 

What I do resent, however, is that no one wants 
to listen to me. Now, I am not the worst speaker 
in the world, nor am I the best. In respect to the 
latter I labor under no illusion. The fact remains, 
however, that I have been called on repeatedly to 
speak to a variety of groups. I used to enjoy this 
and welcome the chance to provide people with 
a better understanding of our great social enter- 
prises. Yes, I will admit it: I was flattered, also. 


Wouldn't you be? 

In retrospect, I suppose that I was called on 
because I gave a fair talk, but it was of no little 
significance that I was “for free.” Well, almost: 
Once in a while I did eat. Between the verses of 
a rollicking song I could manage to stuff some un- 
cooked veal and cold potatoes into my mouth. 

I have kept an account of the last fifteen club 
meetings that I have attended and the following 
averages have resulted: 

Six persons each meeting have come to me during 
luncheon and said that they wished they could stay 
to hear my talk but they were pretty busy and must 
leave right after lunch. 

The program chairman has said at least twice 
each meeting. “Don't be disturbed if you see people 
get up and leave while you are talking. Most of us 
are pretty busy, you know.” 

I am cautioned three times each meeting not to 
talk over twenty-five minutes, “the boys have a 
heavy schedule, you know.” 

What the deuce do these “busy” people think 
I do for a living?—Harotp J. MAHONEY in Business 
Education World. 
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Fallsburgh 
High’s plan 


Includes Sentencing of Offenders 


By 
LOUIS BLUMBERG 


uRING the third week of the current 
D school year, a group of twelfth-grade 
English students came to my office with a 
well-planned assembly program which they 
felt would create interest in better oral Eng- 
lish usage in the everyday conversations of 
students—both in and out of school. 

This group, working with the remainder 
of their class and their English teacher, Miss 
Norma Montemuro, noted a very indiffer- 
ent and negligent attitude of many of the 
students toward correct English usage in 
their ordinary conversations with each 
other as well as in class. Practically all of 
the students knew how to speak correctly. 
However, it seemed that too few students 
connected their knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of speech and grammar with their 
actual usage. 

Such pet sayings as “I got,” “‘youse,” “he 
ain't,” “aw,” and “yeah,” as well as gram- 
matical errors that are so common in our 
high-school conversations today, were 
noted. Each member of the twelfth-grade 
English class was asked to keep a record of 
each offender—the offense noted, the day, 
hour, place, and witnesses, if any. 

This program was kept secret; in fact, the 
remainder of the faculty, other than Miss 
Montemuro, was not aware of it. Notations 
were made under all circumstances—in the 
homeroom, the classroom, the locker room, 
the ball field, the halls, and on the street. 
After a three-week period of careful ob- 
servation, a rather lengthy list of offenders 
was compiled. 

The twelfth-grade English class then used 
a regular assembly period to present “Who 
Murdered the King’s English?” A judicial 
bench and a prisoner’s box, constructed by 
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a group of boys in the industrial arts de- 
partment, formed the main setting. A 
judge, a jury, and court assistants were 
selected from the sponsoring class. 
Students from this same group who were 
enrolled in art classes completed about 
twenty illustrated posters, created by the 
Writing Committee of the group. These 
posters were placed at strategic points 
throughout the school. A message, such as, 
“If you must speak, whisper it correctly” 
was used for the library; “Swallow your 
food, not your words” for the cafeteria; 
“Watch your language” and “Speak Cau- 
tiously”’ for the stairways; and “This is the 
Science Room—Use Good English.” 
There was a complete variety of these 
posters for each location in the school. They 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Students in the secondary grades of 
Fallsburgh Central Schools, Wood- 
ridge, N.Y., were surprised at a recent 
assembly program. The _ curtains 
opened, revealing a student judge and 
jury on stage. One by one, students 
were called up to face actual charges 
of bad English usage in their casual 
conversations. For three weeks mem- 
bers of an English class had been piling 
up evidence against the unsuspecting 
offenders. Trial and sentencing of the 
culprits was one phase of the school’s 
drive to get students to apply their 
knowledge of good English usage out- 
side as well as inside the English class- 
rooms. Mr, Blumberg is principal of 
the school. 
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were kept secret and posted by a committee 
of the class while the student body attended 
the assembly so that the theme was carried 
beyond the auditorium. These posters re- 
main in our halls and classrooms today— 
some six weeks after the program. 

During the actual assembly program, the 
stage was set, the curtains opened, and court 
was in session. The program proceeded, and 
not without its share of humor. A court at- 
tendant called the offenders to the stage, 
one at a time, to listen to the charge as 
read by the prosecuting attorney. The date, 
time, place, and situation were recalled. If 
the student pleaded guilty, the judge passed 
sentence. The sentence usually consisted of 
writing an ‘essay on proper speech, deliver- 
ing a brief talk in English class on the same 
or an allied topic, or making a poster for 
the Speech Campaign. 

If the student pleaded not guilty, a great 
many witnesses were brought to testify on 
behalf of the prosecuting attorney. It is 
worthy to note that not a single defendant 
was acquitted. Incidentally, each of the im- 
posed sentences was carried out faithfully. 


In connection with the same program, a 
group of boys in the printing class printed 
pledge cards for distribution. These were 
2” x 2” cards with a punched hole and a 
string for attachment to a button on any 
garment. The card read as follows: I hereby 
promise to make every effort to improve my 
speech and help others to do so. 

At the close of the program, one of the 
students delivered a talk emphasizing the 
serious aspects of the program. She then 
called for an oral repetition of the pledge 
by the assembly. The pledge cards were 
then distributed to each teacher and stu- 
dent in grades seven through twelve on a 
voluntary basis. I did not notice anyone 
who refused to take a pledge card and wear 
it. One still sees many of them worn 
throughout the school. 

The results of the program described 
have been heartening. I hope that we shall 
be able to have such a program each year 
and that, in the long run, we shall have 
made our students more aware of their 
speech defects and more interested in speak- 
ing correctly. 


A Little Cooperation on a Tough Job 


I believe that it is high time that the teachers of 
this abused subject, English, obtain the complete, 
and I mean complete, cooperation of the teachers 
of other subjects and the parents, so that a healthy 
respect and a normal regard for the only language 
the average pupil uses will occur in the entire school 
system and in the home. 

If the rare teacher of another subject points out 
to the pupil specific instances of poorly written 
or poorly spoken material, the pupil is apt to think 
and frequently to say, “You don’t teach English; 
I'll talk and write the way I please in this class.” 
And often the teacher rather than risk unpopularity 
with his pupil, will eventually be so pleased that 
the little dear handed the material in on time or 
actually got up to speak when he was called upon, 
that he wili give the pupil a great big “A” for 
effort. 

Another thing: many a teacher will make an 
assignment for written work and when the material 
comes in, too often toss it into the waste basket 


rather than take the time to check the report for 
clear writing or to discover whether or not it is 
original... . 

And never, never will some of these teachers give 
up the dear old objective tests for an essay test. 
Why not? Don’t be silly! The teacher is interested 
only in finding out what the pupil remembers in 
his particular subject and not in whether he may be 
able to express himself clearly on paper and to 
communicate his learning in any more than two 
syllable words or check marks. 

We have in most cases allowed ourselves to 
struggle alone in this effort to teach communicative 
English to pupils who have neither the motive nor 
the background which could so easily be supplied 
through the entire school system and home. Finally, 
the English teacher and his pupils should regard 
the English classroom as a laboratory, a testing 
place for writing, speaking, and research that are 
to be used outside this particular sphere —MArioNn 
GLECKLER in Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


TEST: The fourth annual Cooperative Test of 
Recent Social and Scientific Developments is offered 
to high schools by the Cooperative Test Division of 
the Educational Testing Service, 15 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 23, N.Y. This testing program for 
high schools objectively measures students’ infor- 
mation on world affairs and developments, and 
ability to judge their significance. In the 1948 Test- 
ing Program, 156,000 students in 642 high schools 
throughout the country participated. Dates for the 
event are April 1 to go, but orders for test materials 
must be placed early. Full information may be ob- 
tained at the address mentioned. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: The Nebraska State Edu- 
cation Association needs a full-time public-relations 
man worse than it needs its monthly educational 
journal. So the Nebraska Educational Journal will 
be suspended and a public-relations man employed. 
This decision was voted at the recent Delegate As- 
sembly. The Association will continue to publish its 
weekly newspaper, Nebraska Education News. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Psychology is now in first place 
among science courses elected by college students, 
according to Tech Training. This should be of 
interest to curriculum makers in the high schools, 
where psychology has been having an up-hill fight 
to get in the curriculum. 


SCANTY ATTIRE?: As if high schools didn’t 
have enough trouble providing for ordinary “in- 
dividual differences,” consider the case of Chilli. 
cothe, Ohio, High School and John Demint, a boy 
preacher, age 15, who is a freshman in the school 
and who also preaches at revival meetings. The 
school, says a United Press dispatch, insists that 
young Demint attend gym classes. But the boy 
preacher refuses, on the grounds that the scanty 
attire worn by boys and girls in the gym classes is 
sinful. The school wants young Demint to peel and 
take his exercises. The boy declines to get excited, 
and is keeping his shirt on. Maybe he figures that a 
school should “meet the felt needs” of pupils—and 
what he needs specifically are his coat and pants. 


SPLITTER: America’s foremost champion of the 
use of the split infinitive, Professor G. O. Curme, 
White Plains, N.Y., died in 1948, reports W. E. 
Farbstein in the New York Times. Let us pause to 
reverently split an infinitive in his memory. 
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POETRY CONTEST: The National High School 
Poetry Association announces March 25, as the clos- 
ing date for submission of student manuscripts for 
the Annual Anthology of High School Poetry. The 
Association says tht it receives between two and 
three hundred thousand manuscript entries each 
year. There are no fees involved, and a student may 
submit as many poems as he desires. Each entry 
must be on a separate sheet, must bear the follow- 
ing signed statement: “The verse entitled ‘.. . .’ is 
my own personal effort,” and must have the stu- 
dent’s high school and home address typed or 
printed. The Association suggests that to assure orig- 
inality and preclude plagiarism, the writing be done 
under classroom supervision. But English teachers 
who believe that you can’t just sit down and write 
top verse at a given signal will use their own judg- 
ment. Address of the Association is 3210 Selby Ave., 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


JUVENILES: Pocket Books, Inc., announces its 
new line of Comet Books, which are 25-cent re- 
prints for boys and girls 10 to 16 years old. Comet 
Books will have an average of 256 pages, and each 
will have from 40 to 70 two-color illustrations. Pro- 
duction began with 12 titles, and more will be is- 
sued monthly. 


COMICS: At one time, many a teacher wrote edu- 
cational-journal articles endorsing the comic books, 
and pooh-poohing the “alarmists.” Published edu- 
cational opinion seemed almost evenly divided be- 
tween approval and condemnation. But lately the 
tide seems to be turning against the weird little 
publications. Maybe the comic books have become 
worse or the anti-comic faction is longer winded— 
or something. Recently, for instance, the House of 
Delegates of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution referring to “the frighten- 
ing and frightful effects of the menace of comic 
books glorifying crime and sex.” The resolution 
urged the Association to confer with the State De- 
partment of Education about some plan to eliminate 
the lust and crime in comic books and picture 
magazines, and to gain enforcement of existing laws 
against obscene léterature. Apparently the House of 
Delegates puts no faith in the sublime code of 
ethics adopted by the Association of Comic Maga- 
zine Publishers. Perhaps the Delegates opined that 
the code is too transparent to cover the comic-book 
heroines adequately. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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EDITORIAL —< 


Government Scholarships for 
High-School Graduates 


DUCATORS will be interested in the prob- 
Eabitity that the Ejighty-first Congress 
will be urged to appropriate funds, running 
into the millions annually, for the purpose 
of providing scholarships for college stu- 
dents. 

This carries a step farther the principles 
which underlie the educational grants of 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights”; and it would put 
the Federal Government in a role which 
the states assumed long ago. Some states do 
provide scholarships as such; and the al- 
most negligible tuition charges at most of 
our state universities and teachers colleges 
have the effect of a scholarship grant. 

Up to this point, the participation of 
the National Government in free-tuition 
subsidy practically has been limited to en- 
terprises associated with war. The G. I. 
grants are an aftermath, and West Point 
and Annapolis are based upon a look ahead. 
This writer has never seen a statement of 
the per-student cost of West Point, for ex- 
ample. The chances are that it would put 
high-school and university costs in the well- 
known peanuts category. 

There seems to be no pronounced popu- 
lar outcry against free college opportunities 
so long as they are definitely of a military 
nature. And—if Congress proves to be hos- 
pitable to this new proposal, it may be 
that it is because we need more college 
graduates for the technical phases of an- 
other war. 

Scholarships from other sources of reve- 
nue are of course a familiar feature in the 
college scene. Many are given as memorials, 
as gratuities to the college, or in outright 
attempts to promote higher education. The 


conditions of the award seem to stem from 
two philosophical principles: one, that the 
student’s outstanding abilities should be 
developed for the benefit of himself and of 
society; the other, that if he is in need of 
financial help to that end, he should have 
it. The award is usually on a competitive 
basis, and often it is stipulated that there 
must be evidence of a need for financial as- 
sistance, 

Studies have shown that there is a high 
correlation between the high-school grad- 
uate’s probability of going to college and 
economic status of his family. One such 
investigation, made shortly before World 
War II, showed that of the brighter young- 
sters from families of income of $8000 or 
more practically 100 per cent went to col- 
lege; and that the percentage dropped pro- 
gressively in the lower-income brackets. 

Some part of this correlation no doubt 
reflects the inheritance of the ability which 
produces the income; but the greater part 
is the effect purely of variation in ability 
to pay for a college education. The vagaries 
of inheritance are such that intellectual su- 
periority may crop out anywhere. Then, in 
the professions, particularly teaching, out- 
standing ability and training in the case 
of the parent do not necessarily bring su- 
perior income. 

In round numbers, about 20 per cent of 
secondary-school graduates go to college, 
and about half of those persist to the bac- 
calaureate. Less than 6 per cent of Ameri- 
cans are college graduates. Estimates vary 
as to the per cent who could graduate 
from college but never enter. It is probable 
that, in addition to the 10 per cent who 
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graduate, another 10 per cent have it in 
them to do so. 

The importance of this halving of the 
potential crop is accentuated by the grow- 
ing complexity of human life and human 
institutions, and their dependence upon an 
educated personnel. The individual's edu- 
cation therefore represents social values 
which outweigh his own welfare. This is 
another way of saying that often the indi- 
vidual’s education is more of an asset to his 
fellows than to himself. 

Time was when a college student could 
earn his way. In the thirties, one large mid- 
west university reported that a third of its 
students were getting along on $500 a year 
or less, and earning all of it. Twenty years 


earlier, expenses were less than that. But 
with the advent of the forty-cent dollar the 
feat of earning one’s way through college 
has changed from a mere creditable achieve- 
ment to something bordering on the mirac- 
ulous. 

It would seem, therefore, that any sub- 
sidy from national funds to college students 
should take account of these undeveloped 
resources. It should be selective, not only 
on the basis of the individual's intellectual 
promise, but also in terms of his need for 
financial assistance. 

H. H. RYAN 

Asst. Commissioner of Education 
New Jersey State Dept. of Education 
Trenton, N.]. 


Practical Training at Samson 


Samson, Ala., High School's course in practical 
arts is proving itself of value to the school. Under 
supervision of T. A. Hawke, 35 boys are enrolled in 
a go-minute period for which school credit is given. 
The course, new this year, was organized primarily 
for senior boys who, because they live in Samson, 
are not eligible for vocational agriculture. 

The class is divided into groups of carpentry, 
printing, plumbing, electricity, and practical me- 
chanics. It has been estimated that the cost of labor 
on completed projects and planned projects amounts 
to at least $10,000. For example, a laboratory table 
has been built which would have cost about $930 
at retail. 

Projects that have been completed are varied and 
extensive. A new bathhouse has been built and 
wired. Bleacher seats for the football field were 
built, and the football field fenced. The high school 
auditorium and halls have been painted with two 
coats of paint, and the woodwork has been var- 
nished. New locks on windows and doors were put 
on all classrooms. Library tables were refinished and 
several bookcases built for the elementary school. 

Three back porches and five sets of doorsteps 
were constructed for the buildings, and shelves for 
the supply room were made. Playground equipment 
was constructed and installed. In addition to these 


major activities, minor repairs have been made 
throughout the school. All the material was bought 
by the school itself. 

During the remainder of the school year, the boys 
plan to work on many more projects. Fluorescent 
lights are to be installed in all rooms in the high 
school; the auditorium, the office, and the library 
already have them. Several of the rooms have not 
been wired, and work is to be started immediately. 
Each class is to select the color and the school will 
abide by its choice. Also, the classes plan to refinish 
all desks, chairs, and other furniture. Venetian 
blinds are to be put in the library and office. The 
outside of the building will be improved also, all 
outside woodwork being painted. Bicycle racks will 
be built for both elementary and high school before 
long. 

We feel that the practical arts course has been 
practical, not only to the boys but to the school it- 
self. By actually doing needed work in a certain 
allotted time, these boys have learned useful trades 
that will help them to be useful citizens in life. 
They find something concrete to do. 

We have found that some of the boys who were 
failures in abstract classroom work became very 
successful in the practical arts group.—F. D. Dotson 
in Alabama School Journal. 
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Excusing Public-School Pupils 
for Religious Instruction 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


In a number of cases the courts have been called 
upon to decide the legality of using school time for 
religious instruction. Do principals of public schools 
and boards of education have the right to permit 
pupils to be excused during regular school hours 
for the purpose of receiving religious instruction in 
a church of the parents’ choice? This practice has 
been vigorously attacked before the courts. Does 
such practice violate the constitutional provisions 
concerning religion and the state? 

In a notable case in New York in 1927 (People vs. 
Graves, 245 N.Y. 195, N.E. 663, 1927), the court held 
that there was no connection between the church 
and the state. They were separate, and this was held 
to be true when a cooperative sectarian-secular plan 
of religious instruction existed. 

In New York State, in 1925, the courts were called 
upon to decide the question of the legality of dis- 
missing pupils during school hours for religious 
instruction. The Education Law required that every 
child of school age and in good physical and mental 
condition must regularly attend instruction for the 
entire time during which the schools were in session. 
The court held that no school time could be used 
for religious instruction. (Stein vs. Brown, 211 N.Y.S. 
822, 125 Misc. 692, 1925) 

Any arrangement whereby pupils were excused 
for forty-five minutes from school each week for 
religious instruction was illegal. The reason given 
by the court was that the state prescribed the cur- 
riculum for the public school. To substitute reli- 
gious instruction in school for the required instruc- 
tion could not be justified and therefore was illegal, 
the court held. To excuse pupils from school to re- 
ceive religious instruction would be, in effect, sub- 
stituting religion for required instruction according 
to law. 

The court held, however, that school officials 
could occasionally—within their discretion—excuse 
pupils for good reason, and attending religious- 
instruction classes might be a good reason. But the 
adoption of an arrangement whereby the school 
hours were shortened periodically must be con- 
sidered a violation of the State constitution provid- 
ing for no public aid for any religious denomina- 


tion. The use of the presses and the property of 
the school district in the preparation of the cards 
on which the parents expressed their religious pref- 
erence was considered immaterial, as well as the 
fact that no preference was shown for any denomina- 
tion. 

Religious instruction belonged to the parents of 
the children and to the church and religious or- 
ganization of the nation, the court held. It must be 
given outside of school and outside of school hours. 

Shortly after this 1925 decision, a taxpayer 
brought an action to compel the Commissioner of 
Education by mandamus to order the board of edu- 
cation to discontinue the regulation whereby public- 
school children, at the request of their parents, 
were excused one half-hour each week during school 
hours to attend religious instruction in the churches 
or church schools. 

The court denied the taxpayer such an order. The 
taxpayer then appealed to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court. (People vs. Graves, 219 N.Y S. 
189, 219 App. Div. 233, 1927) 

The court on the appeal held that the rule of the 
local board did not violate the Education Law nor 
was it in any way contrary to the State Constitu- 
tion. The time spent during school hours by teach- 
ers in issuing cards for parents to sign, for excusing 
the children from school and for ascertaining wheth- 
er the children went to religious-instruction classes 
according to their parents’ desires, was held to be 
merely ordinary school routine and discipline, and 
thus not illegal. The court said that parents had 
as much right to have their children receive reli- 
gious instruction during some portion of a school 
week as to have music lessons or voice lessons, or 
any other special instruction during regular school 
hours. 

When this decision was appealed to the highest 
court of the State, the Court of Appeals, the court 
approved the lower court's point of view and stated 
that although the Education Law specified regular 
attendance of pupils, the practical administration 
of schools and education requires a degree of elas- 
ticity. Discretion was vested in the school officials 
by the legislature. Otherwise, it was held, the phrase 
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“regularly attend” would be superfluous, for regu- 
lar attendance does not mean nor imply actual 
attendance for the entire time school is in session. 
If the school officials devised a plan for week-day 
religious instruction which unduly interfered with 
regular school work the Commissioner of Education 
has the power to make proper regulations to re- 
strict local officials. It is legal and constitutional for 
the school officials or board of education to excuse 
from school during school hours, children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years, upon a writ- 


ten or signed request of the parents, to permit the 
children to receive religious instruction. 

The court observed that no school recitations 
were missed and no credit for work taken in church 
schools was allowed or given. The practice of excus- 
ing children to participate in church or religious 
festivals and to attend confirmation classes and other 
religious instruction, at the request of the parents, 
was considered a legal procedure and no violation 
of the constitution. 

(To be concluded in the next issue) 


Sex Education in 9th Grade General Science 


As I sum up the known results of ten years’ teach- 
ing, the vast gap between what I hoped to do and 
what I have done is appalling. But here and there, 
there is a reason for satisfaction. For instance, teach- 
ing the biology of human reproduction in ninth- 
grade general science has given a good return on 
the time and effort invested. 

About four hundred boys and girls have been ex- 
posed to my efforts, and among these only one 
case of premarital pregnancy has come to my atten- 
tion. In this case the girl was over-age when she 
came to me. She was married before the baby was 
born. 

In the same schools I know definitely of four such 
pregnancies that occurred in cases that missed my 
efforts. In only two of these cases was the girl 
married before the baby was born. I feel that I 
have helped to head off some needless suffering. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade boys and girls 
write the usual vulgarities on the toilet walls. This 
stops when they take general science. 

The boys and girls help one another in class 
with the difficulties of anatomy of the reproductive 
system just as they do with the other systems. The 
intellectual difficulties are large enough—I give them 
more than many of them can learn—so that there 
seems to be no room left for any erotic responses. 
It is very gratifying to see a bright boy helping a 
dull girl to understand her own reproductive 
system and to see a bright girl helping a dull boy 
in the same way. The quality of the emotional at- 
mosphere in which the study is conducted is one 
of the most gratifying results of my efforts. 

I am teaching this subject matter on my own 
responsibility. I never asked permission of anyone 
nor looked to anyone for support. There was an 
obvious job to do and I was in a position to do it, 





so I did. At first I took some precautions against 
publicity but as the years have passed without 
adverse incident I feel that I am on firm ground. 

I could not have handled the subject if my own 
emotional background had not been fortunate. My 
parents have a high regard for truth. They told it. 
The stork was never tangled up in my emotions. | 
saw bulls and tom cats performing their essential 
functions when I was very young, and I witnessed 
the birth of kittens and calves. There was no ques- 
tion of good or bad but simply—this is the way it is. 

In my own study of biology in high school I 
would like very much to have had as much informa- 
tion about human reproduction as about fish and 
frogs. It was not to be had. I remember how eagerly 
the encyclopedia was consulted for information 
which, for the most part, was not there. When I 
found myself in a position to do for others what 
had not been done for me I knew what to do. 

I am genuinely anxious to give every assistance 
in helping people learn the very difficult art of 
living together in peace. A knowledge of reproduc- 
tive biology seems to be a very important phase of 
this art. I am very anxious to reduce the tragic 
discord which is characteristic of so many families. 

In my general-science class the study of human 
reproduction is the last in a series of reproductive 
studies starting with flowering plants and including 
liverworts, mosses, ferns, earthworms, and frogs. 
These organisms are not selected to make human 
reproduction clearer but because they are important 
for their own sakes. In a farming community plant 
reproduction is as important as animal reproduction 
but one helps very little in making the other 
clear. However, we do develop a fairly good vocabu- 
lary before getting to the final case.—C.trrorp E. 
Lioyrp in School Science and Mathematics. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Group Processes in Supervision, by Com- 
mittee (Lavone Hanna, Chairman) of 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Washington, D.C., 
1948. 130 pages, $1.25. 

If your faculty has been having trouble making 
democracy work, this bulletin is probably just what 
the doctor should prescribe. Many persons, includ- 
ing supervisors and teachers, have concluded that 
democratic procedures are ineffective or inefficient 
because of insufficient understanding of the group 
processes of democracy. The committee that pre- 
pared this publication has applied the available 
research in group process to school staff relationship, 
and the result is a document that should be of real 
help in self-analysis to a faculty attempting to im- 
prove its way of working together. 

The most helpful portion of the book is the 
analysis of democratic group process. It outlines 
what experience and research show concerning tech- 
niques of group thinking and discussion, group plan- 
ning, group decision, and group evaluation, It con- 
cludes with a description of the leadership role in 


a democratic group. Every status leader, superin. 
tendent of schools, principal, supervisor, department 
head, should read it carefully. Two key sentences 
are, “Group processes do not function democrati- 
cally when they become an exercise in guessing 
what the status leader has in mind or will accept. 
A status leader must offer freedom of choice, and 
once he has done so, he may not use the veto 
power.” 

The other sections of the bulletin complement the 
description of group process. The first section states 
once again the characteristics of a democratic school, 
and concludes that a school is not democratic unless 
democratic group processes are used in the staff and 
in the classroom. The third part of the book con. 
tains examples the committee selected of democratic 
group process in school-improvement programs. 
With two exceptions they are well chosen, although 
the lack of really frontier procedures is a severe in- 
dictment of either the creativeness of status leaders 
in releasing the potential leadership in their staffs 
or the committee’s techniques of locating examples. 

This publication will make a significant contribu- 
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Teachers everywhere are talking 
about these important new books 
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es. to his own convictions. Students like the clear, orderly presenta- and Keys 
vu- tion of even the most difficult points . . . the inventory tests that 
show them just where they stand . . . the immediate remedial 
ms work. The accent is on the individual; the student is encouraged 
to solve his own difficulties. Throughout, the style is lively, in- 
teresting, encouraging . . . conducive to keenest student interest. 
Wirth 
e e 
United States History 
Workbook and Key Combining the best features of chronological and topical or- 
° ganization, this new high-school text is a living history be- 
Teacher’s Manual cause its major emphasis is on the twentieth century. The stu- 
° dent has a very real interest in events within his own or his par- 
Separate Tests ents’ memory. Our history up to the 1900’s is covered adequately 
° but in briefer compass than is usual, in order to leave room for a 
Recent Events very complete picture of the present century. Historical con- 


tinuity is always present and the student is given the thorough 
understanding of our past that is so necessary to an appreciation 
of current problems. Social, political, and economic trends are 
stressed. The hand of the master teacher may be seen in the wide 
range of stimulating teaching aids. The vocabulary is simple; 
the expository style is interesting and clear. 


o* qtACHeRs Mt, 








American Book Company 
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tion to thinking about educational leadership, but 








versity of Ohio” is located is not imaginary, how. 








it is only the beginning. Much research remains to ever. The jacket the publishers have printed for the “ 
be done in this area. KIMBALL WILES book contains the information that the author’s wit 
: ; “initiation as a pedagogue took place in a high oss 
The Hickory Stick, by Vircit Scotr. New _ school in Ohio,” and that he is at present “in the 
York: The Swallow Press and William English department of Michigan State College.” vee 
Morrow & Co., 1948. 750 pages. $3.95. In spite of the conventional disclaimer about * 
Tue CLeartnc House does not, as a general rule, similarity, one gets the feeling that Mr. Scott was are 
include novels among the books reviewed here. himself badly treated by somebody and has written an 
This book deserves to be an exception, for it is a 4 long book to get some of the poison out of his and 
novel only in form; it is essentially a commentary system. He tips his hand in the dedication: The a, 
on education in Ohio in 1937. The fly-leaf contains book is dedicated to three men, who are named, and in 
the statement that “all characters and events in this 0 “all those quiet, courageous, intelligent, and sen- 
book are fictitious, and any similarity to actual per- _ sitive men and women in our American high schools 
sons living or dead is purely accidental and not in- Who manage truly to educate in spite of professors W 
tended. The towns of Shenkton and Agsburg, seat of education, school boards, P.T.A.’s, and their own | 
of the mythical University of Ohio, are likewise colleagues.” 
imaginary.” The Ohio in which the “mythical Uni- The novel is not without some merit as a novel, | 
but its qualities along this line have been appraised . 
by professional literary reviewers. The book is listed * 
BOWS and ARROWS _eitecre because it is being read by a good many per- “ 
An all around good shop project that is use- sons who will find reason to enjoy the malice with = 
ful, educational and entertaining. The , . , ah tio 
FLAT BOW book tells how; 72 pages and Which the author has written what is his interpre- os 
iit pestpae. sa ST = tation of teacher education and high-school educa. a 
order to us. Our catalogue is for tion some twelve or thirteen years ago. 
= Cotetaetien face See. The education of teachers and the conditions of om | 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. their employment are something less than perfect; - 
BOX 303-CH, LIMA, OHIO a novel that deals with education realistically, with- = 
@ @eeeece _ 


be be published 


for your classes in chemistry. 


this spring ... Chemistry for the New Age 


by Carleton and Carpenter 


Be sure to consider this brand-new high school chemistry text before you adopt a new text 


oLiving in the Sat Whrll—Revised 


by Quinn and Repke 


An up-to-date edition of this widely popular text. Designed for basal use in high school 
sociology and social problems courses, LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD—Revised offers 
a well-rounded course in social principles and present-day social institutions and social problems. 


Aaatonn Speech—Kevised 
by Hedde and Brigance 


A comprehensive and practical high school course in all phases of speech training and practice, 
AMERICAN SPEECH—Revised meets the requirements of all types of speech courses varying 
in length from one to four semesters. 





Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Chicago-Philadelphia-New York 
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out either sentimentalism or malice, would be a 
boon. But Mr. Scott has given us a novel peopled 
with teachers and professors and others so gro- 
tesquely exaggerated that the total effect is only 
macabre. Any teacher who reads through all 750 
pages of the novel will probably feel that, compared 
with the “hero” of The Hickory Stick, his colleagues 
are all pretty remarkable people. If Doug Harris is 
an example of the “quiet, courageous, intelligent, 
and sensitive men and women . . . who manage truly 
to educate,” it is a great blessing that he exists only 
in Mr. Scott’s novel. 
Joun Carr Durr 


Workbook for Health in Your Daily Living, 
by Francis L. Bacon. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1948. 121 pages, paper bound, 
80 cents. 

This workbook, designed for use in connection 
with courses in health education, is carefully 
planned and organized. Its emphasis on the func- 
tional is indicated by the foreword, which states 
emphatically to the student that “no other subject 
that you will ever study includes so many facts 
and ideas that you need for yourself.” This func- 
tional emphasis of the workbook can be seen by 
a glance at unit titles, among which are “Eating for 
Good Health,” “Your Food—Using Machinery,” 


“Exercise and Relaxation,” “The Menace of the 
Microbe,” and “Safety and First Aid.” 

The workbook is based upon eight recommended 
and well-selected health texts. 

The format is attractive; it contains several draw- 
ings and diagrams of parts of the anatomy. The 
book is published with a durable heavy paper cover 
and is punched for insertion in a standard-size loose- 
leaf cover. Instructors of courses in health will un- 
doubtedly find this teaching aid valuable and stimu- 
lating to the student. 

Epwarp F, KENNELLY 
Director of Personnel 
Newark, N.J., Schools 


The Challenge of Atomic Energy, by Ry- 
LAND Crary, Huspert EvAns, ALBERT GOT- 
Lies and IsrAeL Licut. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1948. 92 pages, go cents. 
In preparing this resource unit, the authors have 

undertaken a difficult task. They attempt to analyse 

the problems inherent in the “Atomic challenge” 
and to supply the basic content information neces- 
sary for use in problem solving. The result is an 
admirably compact and readable study which brings 
essentials of the problem into convenient focus. 
Beyond this, however, there is a well-directed em- 





THE TESTS: 


A. Survey Section 
B. Diagnostic Battery: 
Section I: Vocabulary 
Section II: Comprehension 
Part 1—-Silent 
Part 2—Auditory 


Section III: Rates of Reading 
Part 1—General 
Part 2—Social Studies 
Part 3—Science 


Section IV: Word Attack 
Part 1—Oral 
Part 2—Silent 





Your school has a second-semester use for 


The DIAGNOSTIC Reading Tests 


If you tested the student body in the fall of 1948 with 
one form of the Survey Section, order the alternate form 
for the necessary second-semester check-up on progress. If 
you didn’t use these tests in the fall, order them now to use 
in planning a total reading program—both developmental 
and remedial—for 1949-50. 


These new tests offer long-needed aids for the reading 
programs of grades 7-12 and the first year of college. The 
Survey Section, given to all students, screens out those with 
reading difficulties, indicates students who need an enriched 
program, allows teachers to check the progress of average 
students. The four sections of the Diagnostic Battery, given 
to screened students, help to diagnose individual reading 
difficulties and to suggest the methods of treatment needed 
in each case. Order a specimen set today. 


SPECIMEN SET, $3.15 


To order quantities, specimen sets of the total battery, or any combination of the above 
tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TESTS, INC., Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
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20 Skills Units In 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving pupils 
basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout their 
school careers. Written in a clear, simple style, and humorously illustrated, SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS stimulates pupils to improve their social-studies work. And, as 
the list of units shows, many of the skills are applicable in other subjects. 


Many leaders in the social-studies field have stated that social-studies pupils in 
the final years of high school generally are inadequately equipped in the basic 
skills needed for successful classroom work. But in schools throughout the country 
today, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is being used effectively on an early level to 
improve pupils’ present and future social-studies work. Order a copy on approval 
today! 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 








Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia - How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Make an Honest Report . How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Use a Dictionary . How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Map . How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
. How to Do Committee Work . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- . How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion . How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue . How to Make a Written Report 


CONAN whe 


~ 
o 


| 30-day approval—List price $1.75 —— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 











INOR PUBLISHING CO. 222%:4*s 
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Book REVIEWS 


phasis on evaluating the resources available for a 
broader study. 

One of the most meaningful areas for teachers, 
pupils or civic-minded citizens explores the prin- 
ciples and techniques of enlightened leadership in 
achieving group action on problems relating to the 
Atomic Age. Specific practical suggestions are 
enumerated as aids to approaching group discus- 
sions. Suggested audio-visual materials are listed for 
use, along with available books, pamphlets, and 
other sources. In terms of analysis, content, and 
the suggested resources available beyond this study, 
“The Challenge of Atomic Energy” is a real help 
in answer to a vital area for needed study. 


Hevten M. FLYNN 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Public Schools 

Great Neck, L.I., N.Y. 


History of United States, by Dwicut L. 
Dumonpb, Epwarp E. DALE, and Epcar B. 
Wes.ey. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1948. 847 pages, $3.20. 

Social and economic history long acknowledged 
to be of increasing importance has been slow in 


381 


finding full recognition in high-school textbooks. 
This History of the United States gives not merely 
recognition but first place to “the life of the 
people.” “Politics is a significant aspect of Ameri- 
can life . . . but does not deserve the dominant 
place in a textbook of American history” (Pre- 
face). This thesis is developed in the organization 
of the book, which is divided into seven epochs, 
each epoch divided into five topical chapters 
(Migrating and Settling, Making a Living, Living 
Together, Building a Government, and Rising 
Among Nations). 

The emphasis on social history finds expression 
in such topics as family life, school, religion, educa- 
tion, evolution of social democracy as well as such 
problems as war's social legacy and industrial un- 
rest, all treated in considerable detail. 

Although the chapters on social and economic 
history are developed topically, those on political 
history and international relations are too often 
grouped by presidential administrations. 

This significant textbook is a welcome addition 
to American history teaching. 


PAUL BALSER 
School of Industrial 
New York City 


Art 








CONSUMER’S ECONOMIC LIFE 
Graham and Jones 


A simply written, vividly illustrated presenta- 
tion that tells interestingly the facts that 
every citizen should know in order to con- 
duct his personal business affairs efficiently 
and intelligently. Suitable for one- or two- 
semester course in consumer education, con- 
sumer buying, consumer economics, or 
similar course. Excellent student workbook 
and teacher’s guide available. This book has 
a constructive, affirmative approach. 


Gregg Texts Make 
Teaching and 
Learning Easier 





For TEacHinG THE Facts oF Business Lire— 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 
Chicago 3 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
(Fourth Edition) 


This book tells what each citizen ought to 
know about the way in which business func- 
tions—nature of its services to both com- 
munity and individual, career opportunities 
in business, the facts of business. Interwoven 
through this presentation are functional ex- 
ercises in spelling, penmanship, and arithme- 
tic. Workbook and guide are available. Our 
Business Life is suitable for one- and two- 
semester courses in grades eight to ten. 


Lloyd L. Jones 





Business Education Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Dallas 1 


Boston 16 
San Francisco 2 Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 
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We dreamt we dwelt 
in ivory towers... 


. . and edited a magazine that was required 
reading for everyone engaged in education. 
Knowing that required reading is always ap- 
proached with suspicion, we decided to print 
nothing that could be accused of giving forth 
an idea, expressing an opinion, stating a sig- 
nificant fact or in any respect being interest- 
ing or human. We also highly resolved to 
employ abstract terms and impressive jargon 
to the exclusion of all plain English. 


Imagine what a nightmare this dream be- 
came to us when we thought we had care- 
lessly admitted to our sacred pages an article 
that really leaked light on the subject with 
which it dealt. We woke up in a sweat. 


Suddenly we remembered that the periodi- 
cal we produce is run on the opposite prin- 
ciple. The only thing that really worries us 


is the danger of obscurity. 


Articles that leave a clear and lasting im- 
print—editorial features that give a dash of 
salt and pepper—news of education that is 
up to date and refreshing but wastes no 
words. Those are the things readers look for 
in the Journal of Education. They like the 
fact that it is voluntary reading—interesting, 
worthwhile, and flavorsome. They like its 
knack of discovering their everyday problems 
and helping toward their solution. They like 
the way it tones up their professional spirits 
like a dip in the surf. 


If you haven’t seen The Journal of Educa- 


tion lately, you'll want to get acquainted. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Three Dollars a Year 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 8 








The CLeArRinG House 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 371) 


SITTERS: No kidding, A Manual for Baby Sit. 
ters has been published by Little, Brown & Co, 
Maybe some of your students would consider it a 
professional book in their field. 


BAND: The Gladewater, Tex., High School band 
won “the most coveted of all band honors” for 1948 
—the Lions International Convention Band Contes 
Championship, says C. W. Dawson in The Texas 
Outlook (state educational journal). During the i 
years that Alto Tatum has been bandmaster, the 
band has won, in state and national solo and en. 
semble competitions, 102 first places, 108 second 
places, and 12 third places. In fact, the band has 
never won anything lower than third place. A pano. 
ramic picture of the band in the Outlook shows a 
resplendent ensemble of about 80, including a squad 
of cowgirl majorettes who pack six-shooters. Glade- 
water has a population of 4,450. 


REASONS: In the University of Kentucky, 207 
undergraduates who planned to enter teaching were 
asked to check their reasons for doing so on a pre- 
pared list of 49 items, says Ellis Ford Hartford in 
Phi Delta Kappan. The two leading reasons, checked 
by roughly half of the students, were: “Teaching is 
important work,” and “Interest in and liking for 
children.” Along in the lists were the following 3 
reasons and the rough per cents of students who 
checked them: “Teaching affords much _ leisure 
time,” 25%; “Teaching offers favored status and re- 
spect,” 25%; and “Teachers associate with fine in- 
teresting people,” 12%. It may be that there are 
readers who will be cynical about those 3 points. If 
so, let them please refrain from making any loud, 
uncouth noises. 


JOURNALISM: Only 35 schools and departments 
of journalism in U. S. colleges and universities have 
been approved by the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism, states School Press Review. 
The accredited list, to stand for the next 5 years, 
is the result of a two-year inspection program of the 
Council. Where specialized phases of journalism are 
concerned, the accredited lists of schools are smaller: 
news-editorial sequence, 31; radio journalism, 1; 
advertising, 12; advertising-management, 7; news- 
paper management, 4; agricultural journalism, 6; 
pictorial journalism, 2; magazine field, 5. Counselors 
who wish to obtain these accredited lists should 
write to the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., from which the Council's 
announcement was issued. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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For the CROWNING EFFORT of 


12 years of citizenship instruction: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New Y ork University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


“What this country needs,” state the authors in the introduction to this book, 
“is more active citizenship by informed, alert citizens. Knowledge of our govern- 
ment, its agencies, and its potentialities is important. Equally important is the 
development of skills in civic participation, and of attitudes of civic responsibilty. 
This book offers a program of action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action with adults in the improvement of 
the local community.” 

Used in the 11th or 12th grade, WE, THE CITIZENS provides a new and more 
resultful climax to the previous years of citizenship instruction. It presents 227 
activity projects for the units listed below. Senior-high-school social-studies 
teachers will find constant use NOW for a personal copy, while the book is being 


considered for adoption. Order your copy of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 


30-day free examination. 


A Notable Table of Contents 


. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 

ment : °F 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 


zen 

. How to Be Active in Community Politics 17. How to Serve on a Jury 

. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 

. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 

. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 


. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 72s." 
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Vocational 
Counselor 


You will want to keep in 
touch with the latest develop- 


ments in your field. 


Read the official Journal 





for vocational counselors 





OCCUPATIONS 


® The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Published eight times yearly, 
OCCUPATIONS will bring 
you timely articles by experts 
in the guidance field such as 


D. D. FEDER 

H. G. SEASHORE 
DONALD E. SUPER 
HARRY A. JAGER 
KARL P. ZERFOSS 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 


$4.50 per year. $5.00 Canadian and Foreign. 
Single copies $.60 


Send your subscription to 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


82 Beaver Street, Room 510 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 382) 


EMERGENCY UNITS: Sylvania, Ohio, was short 
on classrooms and long on pupils. The permanent 
planned additions to present school buildings, says 
Ohio Schools, would cost $1,190,000. It was going to 
take time to raise money like that, and something ~ 
had to be done about the overflow now. The emer. 
gency was solved by the purchase of steel units 
(Steelox) which provided six new classrooms, fully 
equipped and with adequate facilities, at a cost of 
only $42,977. Each one-story unit has two clas. 
rooms. The units were located where they would 
not interfere with the permanent construction plans, 
When the regular building additions can be 
financed, the steel units will be used for non-class- 
room activities of the schools. 


UPKEEP: Custodial Services—Repairs and Utili- 
ties is a 40-cent pamphlet which may be purchased 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The manual was prepared by Dr, 
Cleve O. Westby as a guide to maintenance of Army 
posts. Now available to school administrators and 
custodians, the pamphlet is full of practical hints 
applicable to the upkeep of school buildings. 


HOUSE: Thirty boys in shop classes of Aurora, 
Colo., High School worked during the 1947-48 
school year on designing and building a 5-room 
frame house, according to an Associated Press story. 
Everyone seemed happy about the results. E. M, 
Place, shop teacher, said that building a house gave 
his boys training superior to that of regular shop 
work. M. R. Moorehead, superintendent of schools, 
will have the use of the house. And the board of 
education, which had agreed by contract to provide 
Mr. Moorehead with a home as well as a salary, no 
doubt heaved a sigh of relief. 


SCHOOL NIGHT: Near the end of the past 
school year, about 4,000 citizens of Hackensack, N.J, 
attended “The Schools Are Yours” Night to see 
demonstrations of what the schools were doing, 
says New Jersey Educational Review. The feature 
was a stage show in the high-school auditorium, 
demonstrating how the schools help to develop 
basic skills, economic efficiency, health and recrea- 
tion, human relationships, and civic responsibility, 
The scenes included dancing and reading lessons, 
movies and arithmetic, the wonders of science, and 
bands and choruses. Pupils from kindergartes 
through high school took part. As “side shows” 
there were exhibits and demonstrations in the clas 
rooms of the school. 
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